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The Week. 


ACCORDING to reports received from Wash 
ington, the President seems to be more in 
terested in the question how he can, unde 
the existing law, prolong the interregnum in 
the Post - office Department a few 
longer, than in the far more important ques 
tion whom he will take into the Cabinet 
as Postmaster-General. It seems the Presi 
dent has not yet learned the great lesson that 
in such things procrastination creates embar 
rassment. Of course the choice for so high a 
place as the Postmaster-Generalship should 
not be hastily made, But every day’s delay 
invites more advice and encourages more im- 
portunity; and after too long a siege and too 
much confusion of counsel, it is not unfre 
quently the poorest kind of advice that is fol 
lowed. The President might have profited 
by his experience in the matter of the Custom 
house appointments, which were put off till 
the last moment and then landed him betwecu 
two chairs. 





weeks 


The removal of General L. 8. Trowbridge, 
the Collector of Internal Revenue at Detroit, 
Mich., is as gross a violation of the princi 
ples of civil-service reform as can well be 
imagined. It is not alleged that General 
Trowbridge was deficient in the performance 
of his duty. There seems to be no pretence 
that the interest of the service required a 
change. But Senator Conger demanded it, 
and the other Republican members of the 
Michigan delegation put their names to a 
paper asking for it, for no other reason in 


the world than that Senator Conger asked 
for it. They were at the same time so 


fearful of the political consequences of the 
removal, considering the general esteem in 
which General Trowbridge was held, that they 
all desired it postponed until after the last 
Congressional and Senatorial elections. It 
seems to be a flagrant case of Senatoriai dic 
tation—just that kind of dictation which the 
Executive must resist at any cost if a thorough 
and genuine reform of the service on business 
principles is to be carried through. 


Reports are multiplying in the papers that 
the leading Stalwarts are turning away from 
President Arthur because he is not ‘‘ aggres 
sive” enough, that is to say, because he does 
not turn out all the Half-Breeds still in office 
and give the places to working politiciar 
the Stalwart persuasion. Although this de 
fection is probably not as general as is assert 
ed, yet it is undoubtedly quite considerable 
There is, for instance, plenty of 
of dissatisfaction among the Stalwart politicians 
in thiscity. The Custom-house appointments 
did not satisfy them. While the removal of 


is Of 





wid 
evidence 


Colonel Burt delighted them, the 
of General Graham, who, although in no way 
& sympathizer with thorough reform, is not 
an efficient party machinist, did not come up 
to their wishes. 


appointment 


The appointment of Mr. 


Benedict and Mr. Ketcham was 


appointing. Thus it turns out that whilk 
President Arthur forfeited the contidence of 
the reform element by the ignoble trick « 


ployed to getrid of Mr. Burt, the most 
ry man in the service, he failed to attach to him 
self the Machine politicians. It has been a mat 
ter of speculation, upon whose advice he acted 
At Washingt 
Bliss is pointed out as the potential: 


in these cases mn Col. Georg 
suns ll iT 
It requires no prophet to predict that the Presi 


dent, if he continues to follow such mentors, 


will not have a politieal friend in the world 
by the time bis administration comes to an end 


} 


are puoli } ! 


Every day or two now there 
civil-service reform views of an extraordinary 
Thoman. Thi 
latest is a plan attributed to him, under which 


character emanating from Judg: 


there is to be ‘‘a standard” fixed by the Com 
mission ; and all those who reach it, if they 
number twenty-five or more, are to be recon 
mended to the 
will be 
twenty tive had passed the best 
above the standard.” It 
of the civil-service oddities ascribed to 
Thoman are invented, some of them perhaps 
as feelers by those who want to block the r 

form at the outset. But it is well to say to all 
whom it may concern that it is useless now to 
The 
subject has been too thoroughly discussed to 
make it possible to nullify or evade the law by 


fit is to 


appointing power, ‘* but there 


nothing to indicate which of th 
eXamination 
be that most 


Judy 


may 


concoct any little devices for not doing it 


any sort of imposition or subterfuge 
be done, it will have to be done in brazen and 
Judge Tho 


man probably sees as wel! as we do that the 


open detiance of public opimion 


presentation of candidates in batches of twenty- 


tive or more who had come up to ‘‘a stau 
dard,” would soon be in practice the old 
pass examination of 1852 over again—that 
is, @ humbug and delusion, with all the old 
abuses of patronage and political favoritism 


There bas 


the general aspect of money and business af 


been a further improvement in 


fairs during the week. The weather bas been 
more favorable to business throughout the 
country, and more encouraging accounts of 


trade are reported from the West. Merchants 





are selling more goods and making more 
satisfactory collections. Statistics of the rai 
way trettic centring in Chicago, for the 


month of March, show a larger business than 


was ever known before at this season of the 


vear. Seeding of spring wheat has begun in 
Ne braska an 1 Dak ta, Aa ow bevond 
question that the prepara s mad ast 


autumn for the planting of spring wheat in 


all the spring-wheat region of the Northwest 
were on & much larger scale than ever. In 
the money market there bas been a further 
progtess tow ird ease t ations of the 
Treasury have brought in about $4,000,000 
for April interest, with $38,000,000 more of 
the April interest to come within the next 
few davs, and als $5.0 1) OOO to come on the 

bonds. Dur 


4th instant in payment of called bonds 
ing the week, too, there have been imports of 


about $1,000,000 in gold, and a = consi 


he Nation. 
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XA i ] howe r. advanced t 
wold I t,and 1 th f 
probable th | “ be wed 
present Witl { past Week 

XC i cs i parts { the | re 
whic ha wee ‘ Were ivalhs N ‘ \ 4 
have turned j vor of tl ‘ Vos 
to make a decided movement of 
this direction probabl tt ‘ 
of the hones iTw th t 
ibundant suppiviil New Yi x May I 
several davs } ist ther has been n 
of the supply of money for call loa: 
Stock Exchange and the rates have been tid 
up every afternoon for the purpose 
pressing the prices of stocks; but tl 
ficial rates have no effect on the 
money market for mercantile pury . l 
stock market has been very d { hi 
prices have bes firm, and have eve Tt 
vanced a little; but there seems m 
tion to buy mad ru id bonds thar 
This is especially the case with { 
capita M vis pl \ { ( 
ind ther Soh Lior t ana f \ 
rican railway bon but cf 

The Merchants’ Marine Insurar INnpAny 
of Baltimore has begun pro. cedingsin the Court 
of Claims to recover monev paid for losses 
curred through the depredations of the Con 
federate privateer Plorid This brings up 
the whole question of the claims of the in 
surance companies to the Geneva Award in a 


new form Although Congress has steadily 
refused to recoynize the validity of the de 
mand, the claimants can recover if they 

make States is bound 


out that the United 
} 


by anything which the Court will recognize 
as a ‘‘contract” to pay them —the Court 
f Claims having jurisdiction over all claims 
of this nature The United States got th 


$15,500,000 from Great Britain by presenting, 
among others, these very insurance ciaims 
They got the insurance companies to send 


them in, they took them to Geneva and there 
presented them, andthe award unquestionably 
Does 


d States under a contract 


represents them. Now the insurers say 
not this put the Unite 
obligation toward us? If 


To give the (¢ 


not, what is the re 


lation ourt jurisdiction, it is 


enough that the contract should be what law 


yers call ‘‘ implied "—7. ¢., made out from all 


the circumstances of the case 


“he Pail Ma 
Lenten lectures, on 


the 


elaborate 


treats Dr 


‘* the 


Crazette 


Dix’s 
what it calls shock 
American girl,” to a 


examination, 


ing depravity of 


somewhat as in some 


sense an authoritative view of the condition 
of the female portion of American society. 
His picture certainly is a dreadful one, but 


its effect is so completely neutralized by its 


extravagance and exaggeration, and let us 
idd, by its great age, that we have not 
ourselves thought that it called for sen- 


the Pall Mall Gazette 
truly remarks, the sins of which he accuses 


ous discussion. As 


American women ‘‘are not specially Ame- 
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rican They have characterized some 
portion of the sex ever since the world be- 


sins. 


gan, and they have afforded themes for sa 
tirists and preachers in all ages ; and a good 
deal of what Dr. Dix has to say has been said 
long ago in every country under the broad 
sky This is true, and it is also true that Dr. 
[Dix often before said the 
things himself, for the condition of woman 


has now same 


has long been a favorite topic with him. 
In fact, it is not often that a volume of cleri- 
cal lectures or sermons appears containing so 
little new matter. His views of the character 
and duties of woman do not differ greatly from 
those set out in the Laws of Manu, which, 
according to the Hindu theologians, were 
drafted thirty millions of years ago. They 
are, in fact, the views by which every step in 
the elevation of woman, from the beast of bur- 
den of the savage tothe mistress of the modern 
drawing-room, has been contested by conser 
Tuey 
are the views by which Mussulman theologians 


vative or timid males, lay and clerical. 


would to-day oppose the appearance of woman 
unveiled in general society. It would, there- 
fore, seem, without meaning any disrespect to 
Dr. Dix, a waste of time and space to traverse 
them. They may have been useful to his con 
gregation, but they contain little food for the 
world at large. 


The reason why they attracted so much at 
tention here was that Dr, Dix, when he de- 
livered his lectures, was a member of the Com 
mittee of the Trustees of Columbia College 
which had under consideration the petition for 
the admission of girls to participation in the 
instruction yvyiven by the College, and because 
in his lectures he took upon himself, with 
what it seems to us his colleagues must have 
considered some want of discretion, to couple 
the desire for the mysterious thing called 
‘* higher education” with the desire which he 
ascribed to the young women of the day to 
escape from the fundamental duties of their 
sex. He, in fact, took the ground that women 
who wanted the higher education were either 
openly and consciously, or secretly and un 
cousciously, inclined to frivolous views of life, 
to low views of matrimony, to hostility to the 
great end of marriage, and to general neglect of 
home life. From a Lenten preacher of a melan- 
choly turn these insinuations would not have 
startled people or excited much comment, but 
coming froma Trustee of Columbia College 
at that particular juncture, such bold deti 
ance of the soundest, most enlightened, most 
religious, most conscientious judgment of the 
day in all lands on the condition and needs of 
female education naturally made a good deal 
of stir. Itwould bea great mistake, however, 
to suppose that Dr. Dix could produce any 
such sensation speaking either as a theologian 
or social philcsopher simply. 


Some rather clumsy attempts are being made 
to justify Police Justice Smith in discharging 
Conkling (who shot his sister’s paramour in 


their rooms in this city a fortnight ago), 


by citing the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
which 
charge the defendant on the preliminary ex- 
amination, “if it appear either that a crime 


the magistrate power to dis 


gives 


has not been committed, or that there is no 
sufficient cause to believe the defendant guilty 
thereof.” But killing a man by assaulting 
him is always prima facie acrime. The pre- 
sumption of the law is that it is murder ; it is 
the business of the accused to upset this pre- 
sumption, and the place to do it is before a 
jury. All that the Police Justice had to do 
was to ascertain, therefore, whether Haver- 
stick had been killed by an assault. If it was 
proved that he had been, then it was obliga- 
tory on the Justice to find that a crime had 
been committed. On the point whether Conk- 
ling had committed it, there was no question, 
for he acknowledged the killing. The notion 
that killing a man with a deadly weapon is 
not to be considered a crime till the State 
succeeds in proving that it was not done in 
self-defence, is doubtless an attractive one for 
the criminal classes, but we hope it will be 
long before it obtains recognition in our courts. 
Pistol-carrying ought to be made a costly and 
dangerous proceeding under any circumstan- 
ces. In nine cases out of ten the man who 
saves his life by the use of a pocket pistol, 
would never have had bis life endangered if he 
had not had the weapon about him. It not 
only makes him easily provoked but highly 
provocative, and often leads him into bad 
company. 


Judge Donohue, of the Supreme Court, has 
been indulging in the strange performance of 
laying down the law about the Conkling case, 
and overruling the District Attorney and Re- 
corder Smyth, in an interview with a newspa- 
per reporter. The rulings were worthy of the 
occasion. Justice Smith, it seems, had a right 
to discharge Conkling, because he had a right 
to ascertain whether a crime had been com- 
mitted, and homicide is not always crime—e.7., 
when the Sheriff hangs a prisoner it is homi- 
cide, and yet not crime. Our esteemed con- 
temporary the J/era/d supports this with a 
still more powerful and pat illustration—viz., 
when a soldier kills a foe in battle it is homi- 
cide, and yet not crime. The Judge pro- 
duced another, which is still more stagger- 
ing—the case of a man breaking into a house 
to extinguish a fire, who is to the carnal eye a 
burglar, but to the spiritual eye of a police 
justice a saviour of property. This is all very 
entertaining, but it dues not get rid of the fact 
that killing a man with a deadly weapon is 
always presumably unlawful, and that its 
lawfulness has to be extraordinarily plain 
to justify a police magistrate in recognizing 
it on his own responsibility. A case where an 
unarmed man is slain in bis own house by an 
armed visitor is, in any civilized country, a case 
for a jury to pass upon, and not for a police 
justice, even if he were far wiser and more 
learned than Justice Smith pretends to be. 
If such performances as Justice Smith’s 
were tolerated no homicidal brawl need 
ever reach either the District Attorney or a 
jury; or, if the McGlorys and McGloins had 
a friend in court, ever involve more than a 
night’s detention in prison. The people of 
this city are, however, not yet prepared for 
this free-and-easy criminal jurisprudence, iu 
spite of the license enjoyed by the Sheriff in 
hanging criminals, and by the soldier in killing 
enemies in battle. 


General Butler is altogether too sprightly 
for so dignified an office as the Governor- 
ship of Massachusetts. In a recent veto he 
upbraided the Legislature for having passed 
the bill in question carelessly and without due 
consideration, and, by way of reinforcing his 
argument, he quoted ‘‘the Christian emperors 
of Rome in the third century as having found 
it necessary to pass decrees against certain me- 
thods of holding land.” All these things and 
some others were very tartly expressed in the 
Governor’s veto message, and flung at the head 
of the Legislature. But it would have been 
much better for Governor Butler not to do it, 
for the Judiciary Committee of the Senate has 
undertaken to look into this veto message, 
and in a report dissects it most mercilessly. 
It shows that while the Governor, contrary to 
all correct principle and precedent, arrogantly 
presumes to lecture the Legislature for having 
carelessly passed a bill, he himself in his veto 
message has proved by the grossest blunders 
and misrepresentations that he never knew 
what was in the bill, and probably lad never 
read it when he vetoed it. But, worse than 
that, the Judiciary Committee teaches the 
Governor a most humiliating lesson in ancient 
history, in this wise: ‘‘ And your Committee are 
again pained to report that though Rome had 
been ruled by nearly a hundred emperors be- 
fore the close of the third century, no Christian 
emperor had as yet succeeded to the imperial 
throne of the Cesars.” The Committee gives 
free vent to its grief over the disgrace thus 
brought by the blunders of its Governor upon 
the ancient Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


| which ‘‘ from an imperative sense of duty” it 


has pointed out, at the same time expressing the 
hope ‘‘ that in future messages, if there are to 
be more, we shall be relieved from the neces- 
sity and pain of calling attention to such un- 
accountable mistakes in a Massachusetts state 
paper.” But, to cap the climax, the Committee 
reminds the Governor, that ‘‘the Common- 
wealth at great expense has purchased and fur- 
nished an extensive library conveniently iocat- 
ed next door to the Governor's private room, 
which might be interpreted as a quiet intima- 
tion that she will accept no excuse for mistakes 
and errors of such a character on the part of 
those who are from time to time called upon 
to fill her highest office.” Thus General Butler 
is sent back to his school-books. 


Columbia College has awakened, after a 
slumber of more than a century, to the need 
of taking the public into its confidence. Re- 
garded as an educator merely, it has not by 
any means been asleep during recent years. 
It has bestirred itself with zeal and intelli- 
gence, adding to its scope and efficiency a 
law-school, if not the best in the country, cer 
tainly not inferior to 
and civil engincering of the highest repute, 
and a school of political science of the higbest 
promise. In other ways it has made itself 
felt as a prime factor in the educational forces 
of the United States. But whether it has 
been too proud or too modest to make its 

rants known, it has kept its finances -very 
much to itself, and consequently has not 
shared in the windfall of bequests and dona- 
tions which have fallen to other institutions 
of learning in the United States, or only to 


any, a school of mines 
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the very smallest extent. In the appeal for 
additional funds made by the Trustees on 
Monday it is stated that only two gifts of 
substantial value have been received by the 
College since its foundation in 1754—one of 
; Mr. Frederick Gebhard, and 
another, of uncertain amount, from Mr. 
Stephen Whitney Phenix, which will not be 
available for many years tocome. The great 
the College, consisting of up 


$25,000 from 


property of 
town city lots, was obtained by a trade with 
the State Legislature more than forty years 
ago, the College exchanging for these lots 
other lands which were a part of its original 
endowment. Neither the one nor the other 
of these tracts was then deemed of any con- 
siderable value, but the up-town property has 
now come to yield the large sum of $214,849 
in ground rents, free of tax, which is equal to 
a capital of over $4,000,000 at 5 per cent. 
Large as this sum looks on paper, it is much 


less than the needs of the College, if the 
design is taken up of making it a uni 
versity akin to those of Germany, where 


post-graduate education may be had to the 
highest if the 
present march of improvement is to be fol 


attainable degree, or even 


lowed up. Columbia, therefore, comes before 
the public, hat in hand, like other colleges, 
and asks for $4,000,000 to complete its en- 
dowment. 


Poor Lady Florence Dixie has been going 
through a process nearly as trying as being 
stabbed by Fenians—namely, the process of 
having the attack on her investigated. The 
first accounts of the assault, including her 
own in the London papers, have now come 
out, and they are, in the light of the later 
discoveries, very amusing reading to the 
public, though doubtless serious enough to 
her. In the first place, the assault was at 
first committed in a secluded and remote 
plantation. It now appears it was in an 
open grove, in full view of the road, the 
sidewalk of which looked down on it from a 
distance of about nine yards. At first, too, 
the ground on which the horror took place 
was scored heavily by the marks of the fearful 
struggle, some of the tracks being evidently 
made by ‘* brogues,” and everybody knew 
kind of people they are who wear 
‘*brogues.” But now not even the most sus 
picious and searching gaze has been able to 
discover a trace of the struggle in the soil. 
Moreover, the assailants were two tall men 
dressed in women’s clothes, one of them who 
did the dreadful work being clad in green, 
and everybody knew to what nationality mur- 
derers belong who wear green clothes ; but, 


what 


remarkable as such persons would have been 
on a much frequented highroad, and in a 
thickly-peopled neighborhood, not a soul can 
be found 
At first they escaped for certain in a 
yellow dog-cart, which was seen driving past 


who saw them or anything like 
them. 


about that time, but the man who drove it has 
appeared. He was a groom taking his wife 
her sister. And then a gardener, a 
soldier, a woman, a hotel-keeper, who were 


to visit 


all near the spot when the crime was com- 
mitted, full view of it, say they 
saw nothing. The dog, too, a 
fails to show a single 


and in 
and heard 
huge Newfoundland, 
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scratch, and, worse than all, so does Lady 
Florence, although she says ‘‘the man who 
bent over me with a dagger had 
look of determination stamped on 
His features were livid, and his white teeth 
firmly clinched.” 


an awful 
his face 


To work himself up in 
this way simply to cut a lady's corsets was 
a ridiculous thing, even for an Irish assassin 
To crown her misfortunes, there now appears 
a ‘gentleman from Eton, in a high position, 
and deposes that he saw Lady Florence Dini 
the whole time she was standing on the spot 
where the alleged outrage was committed, and 
saw her walk away without anybody accost 


ing her.” 


The revelations which the Spanish courts and 
police are making about the operations of the 
secret society called the Black Hand, in Anda 
lusia, show that it far surpasses, in power and 
extent, anything which the anarchical move 
ment has produced either in France or Russia 
or Ireland. The province appears to have 
been honeycombed with secret societies act 


ing under a central head, and executing its 
orders with blind obedience. These orders 
involved every variety of crime, such as mur 
der, assault, house-burning, the destruction 


of vineyards, and the mutilation of cattlh 
Obnoxious persons, such as landlords, bailiffs, 
shopkeepers, tavernkeepers, or others sus 
pected of giving information to the 
tried at the 
League, and, if condemned, th 


dering them or burning their houses was for 


poli t 


were monthly meetings of the 


task of mur 


mally committed, as in Ireland, to a commit 
tee of the initiated. 
appear to have been contined to one class of 


Nor does the membership 


sociecy. 


ly brought 


The 360 prisone rs W ho Were recent 


into Xeres by the wert 


police 


not only of all ages, but included small 
landholders as well as simple peasants, and 


smugglers, and escaped or discharged crimi 


The sending of threatening letters to 
landlords and employers, as well as to judges 


nals, 


and police officers, appears to have been, as in 
regular business of th 


Ireland, a part of the 
malcontents. 


Opinions vary as to whether the 
has any connection with the Intern: 
other foreign Anarchists. There are 
organizations among the workingmen in many 
of the large towns in Spain, but there does not 
appear to be any good reason for 
that either the v or the 
done much to propagate their ideas amor 


peasantry. Some of their documents have been 


foreign societies have 


Lilt 


found in the hands of members of the Black 
Hand, and some of the prisoners talk Collec 
tivism, and Anarchism, and Nihilism, but ap 
parently without having got hold of the true 
inwardness of these movements. The better 


opinion is that the Black Hand is a purely 
agrarian and purely Andalusian movement, 
without any inspiration from the outside. The 
Andalusians are very ignorant and supersti 
tious, and very suspicious of everything for 
eign, and therefore very unlikely to offer a 
rood field to agents of the International 
although, of course, the chiefs of the Interna 


tional are eager enough to claim the opera 
tions of the Black Hand as a fresh ih 
of their-power, just as O'Donovan Rossa likes 


all the 


istration 


to clain Irish outrages as his doing 
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The legal news pers | don have been 
record ya ew a p the | art f the 
courts to resort to practi il ests f the truth 


of testimony, such as created so much interest 


the case of Belt against Lawes In that 
lawsuit a sculptor was allowed to model in 


court, to show what kind of a sculptor he was 
In the last case two German firms were disput 
ing the exclusive right in certain patents for 
improvements in the production of coloring 
Ex 

‘ 


combination of 


matter suitable for dyeing and printing. 
that a 


chemicals was dangerous to life, 


perts swore certain 
and the Judge 
allowed an experiment to be made to see whe 
ther this was true. The result was such that 
the Judge, counsel, witnesses, and bystanders 
fled for their lives ; but as they all escaped, the 
There 
seem to be limits to the utility of evidence of 
this sort. 


test cannot be regarded as conclusive 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK'S NEWS. 


Wrp pay, March 28, to Tvespay, April 3, 1883, 
inclusive. | 
DOMESTIC, 

MenicrpaL elections were held in many 


Western towns on Monday. Cincinnati elect- 
ed a Democratic Mayor by about 1,700 ma 
jority The Republicans elected some of the 
minor officers. Dayton went Democratic, and 
Cleveland elected a Mayor of the same party 
by nearly 4,000 majority. In Toledo the Re 
publi ins elected a Mayor by 83 majority, and 
the Democrats many of the other oflicers. In 
Dubuque, Iowa, the entire Democratic ticket 
was elected. In Chicago the election for 
Mayor on Tuesday resulted in a majority of 
about 10,000 for Carter Harrison, the Demo 
cratic candidate and presentincumbent, This 
is an increased majority, 


The President on Friday appointed Mr. E 
O Graves to be Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States, to fill the piace of Mr. A. U. 
Wyman, promoted to be Treasurer, The lat 
ter took tormal possession of the Treasury ou 
Monday. A committee was appointed to 
count the funds, and on Tuesday it was an 
nounced that there was an overplus of one 
cent in cash. 


President Arthur, his private secretary, Mr. 
Chandler, Secretary ot the Navy, and several 
other friends will start in a few days tor an 
islond in one of the Florida rivers, where they 
wiil spend a short vacation in fishing. 

Secretary Folger is so much improved in 
health tbat bis friends think he will be able 
soon to start on a voyage to the Bermudas, 
On Friday heappointed as Chief of the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing Captain T. M. 
Burrill, of Peon Yan, N. Y., who for four 
years has been the Purchasing Agent of the 
Bureau. 


During the month of March the redugtion of 
the public debt was $9,344,826 27, 


An act passed by Congress at its last ses 
to prevent the importation of adul 
ferated teas, authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to appoint an Examiner of Teas, at 
an annual salary of $2,500. James R. Daves 
has been appointed to the place by Secretary 
Folger. Mr. Daves is a well-known member 
of the Republican Machine of this city. He 
was for many years engaged in the tea busi 
ness, in which he is regarded as an expert. 


The Acting Seeretary of the Treasury has 
decided that the rate of duty, as between the 
old and the new tariff, is to be fixed by the 
date of the srrival of the importing vessel at 
the exterior port of entry; and that goods im- 
ported before the new act takes effect and 
shipped to Western ports under the Imme- 
diate Transportation Act will be dutiable under 
the present tariff, unless they remain in public 
store or bonded warehouse when the act goes 
into operation. 


8100, 


Judge Lawrence, First Comptroller of the 
Treasury, has decided that Congressman 
Ochiltree, ot Texas, 1s entitled to his regular 
salary, notwithstanding the tact that the Gov- 
ernment holds a judgment against him for 
$6,890. The decision is made on the ground 
that the Constitution imperatively orders that 
a Congressman shall receive compensation as 
fixed by law. As regards Territorial dele- 
gates, their salary may be withheld for judg- 
ments, because the oflice is not created by the 
Constitution. 


Postmaster-General Lowe's funeral took 
place at Kenosha, Wis., on Wednesday. The 
services were exceedingly simple. The Rev. 
Robert Collyer made an audress. At Green 


Bay, Wis., 


ou Thursday, the body was in 
tirred 


The Naval Advisory Board appointed—pur- 
suant to act of Congress—for the purpose of 
investigating and reporting if, in their judg- 
ment, it be advisable to close up or sell any of 
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the existing Navy-yards, will, it is said, re- 
port iv favor of equipping the League Island 
Yard with all the plant and machinery veces- 
sary for the construction of iron and steel 
ships. 

The Jeannette Court of Inquiry reconvened 
on Friday in Washington, and examined the 
three seamen of that expedition who bave re- 
cently returned from Siberia. They all said 
they had no complaints to make against the 
oflicers of the expedition, and awarded high 
praise to Lieutenant Danenhower. That offi- 
cer has just been granted a year’s leave of ab- 
sence. Another session of the Court was 
held on Tuesday, at which it was announced 
that the charges of Dr. Collins would probably 
be investigated. 


Ex-President Diaz, of Mexico, and party, 
visited Mount Vernon on Thursday with a 
distinguished party of Government officials. 
In the evening he was entertained at the 
Mexican legation in Washington. On Friday 
morning he came to New York, where he will 
remain for some time. 


Ex Representative Butterworth, of Ohio, bas 
been appointed a Government Commissioner 
for the Northern Pacitic Railroad. 


In the Star-route trial the most important 
event of the weck was the continuation of 
Dorsey’s testimony. On Wednesday he testi- 
fied in regard to the Clendenning letter, in 
which that postmaster was cautioned not to 
allow certain prominent mail contractors 
to know ot his (Dorsey’s) request for the ap- 
proval of the bonds. This he explained by 
suying that he feared they might knowingly 
underbid for the service. General denials 
were made of nearly all of Moore’s and many 
of Rerdell’s statements in regard to witness, 
On Thuisday Dorsey emphatically denied that 
he had ever given a check for $2,000 to J. B. 
Belford, of Colorado, or told Rerdell to 
charge a check tor that or any other amount 
to J. B. B., upon the books. The cross-ex- 
amination on Friday disclosed nothing new, 
the witness taking every opportunity to de- 
liver an evasive answer, 

The eighteenth week of the trial was begun 
on Monday. The defence refused to produce 
certain letter-press copybooks. ‘The Court de- 
cided that in the present case tbe notice for 
the production of the books was contined to 
strictly secondary evidence—leiter-press copies 
—and even if more specilic, the other side 
cou'd not be called upon to produce it. 
Dorsey's cross-examination was concluded on 
Tuc sday. 

Judge J. B. Bissell, of Colorado, insists 
that he received a $2,000 check from Dorsey, 
notwithstanding the latter’s denial, and asserts 
that it was paid as the result of a game of 
poker. This is supposed to be the famous 
“J. B. B.” check testified about by Rerdell. 

Ex-Senator Kellogg is very indignant that 
the Grond Jury have found indictments 
against him on the new Star-route cases. He 
asserts that Walsh’s stories originate entirely 
in an attempt to blackmail. Brady‘s counsel 
make hgbt of the new indictments. 

Serious Indian troubles have broken out in 
southeastern Arizona. Twenty-one people 
have been murdered there in seven days. 
There are also dangerous bands in New 
Mexico, whicb have committed outrages. 

The Rev. Jonathan Blanchard, President of 
Wheaton College, in Illinois, in preaching a 
funeral sermon in Wasbington, on Sunday, 
over the body of a young man who in life had 
been a prominent member of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, the Knights of Pythias, and 
the Independent Order of Mechanics, made 
some remarks denunciatory of secret societies. 
The sister of the dead man became excited, 
and fainted. Her husband asked the preacher 
to desist, but he would not until requested 
by the father of the dead man. The societies 
were present at the services. 

N. L. Dukes has declined to accept his seat 
in the Pennsylvania House of Representatives, 


owing to the intense feeling against bim, and 
it has been declared vacaut by the Speaker 
and a new election ordered. 

At Albany the Democrats of the Legislature 
are seriously at variance on questious pertain- 
ing to prison management. In the Senate this 
class of bills nas been obstructed by Demo- 
cratic votes, and in the Assembly there is no 
prospect of harmony in respect to them. On 
Wednesday there was a lively discussion of a 
proposed amendment to the code, allewing 
fishing on Sunday in New York Bay and con- 
tiguous waters. The Assembly refused, by a 
vote of 50 to 47, to order the bill to 


a third reading so amended, and it went 
back to the Committee of the Whole. 
The Niagara Falls Park Bill was ad- 


versely reported in the Senate. This report 
was disagreed to, and by a vote of 20 to 11 
the bill was committed to the Committee of 
the Whole. <A long debate on the resolution 
proposivg a prohibitory liquor amendment to 
the Constitution then took place in Committee 
of the Whole. On Thursday the Senate 
passed the bill to repeal the act of 1881 for the 
removal of the Forty-second Street Reservoir 
in New York city. After two hours’ debate 
on Friday, the Assembly passed the bill regu 
lating the charges of grain elevators, by a vote 
of 79 to 30. It was favorably reported in the 
Senate on the same day. 

The Senate on Tuesday passed the Politica! 
Assessment Bill, «fter amending it so that it 
prohibits the giving of money or any valuable 
thing ‘for appointment or election to, or re- 
tention in, oflice,” instead of * for any political 
object whatever,” which was tbe original 
reading. The bill now goes back to the As- 
sembly. 

Governor Cleveland on Friday signed the 
Capito] Commission Bill, and nominated for 
the Commissioner Isaac G. Perry, of Bing- 
hamton. The nomination was a surprise to 
the politicians of both parties. Mr. Perry is 
said to bea competent architect, and was not an 
applicant for the posiiion. He is a Democrat, 
but is endorsed by leading men of both parties 
as thoroughly fitted for the place. It is said 
that he will soon assume the duties of his posi- 
tiop, and that there is no intention of chang- 
ing the architecture. Some poorly-supported 
charges have been made against Mr. Perry by 
party factions. 

A special committee of the Board of Trus 
tees of Columbia College presented a report to 
the tull Board on Monday in regard to the 
financial needs of the institution. They re- 
commended that steps be taken to thoroughly 
equip the College for higher and complete 
instruction, equal to that of the foreign uni- 
versities. President Barnard said that an ad- 
ditional endowment of $4,000,000 would be 
necessary to give to Columbia the character of 
a well-equipped university. The report of the 
committee was adopted. 

The Grand Jury fortie March term of the 
Court of General Sessions in this city on F'ri- 
day presented an indictment against George 
W. Conkling, jr., charging bim with man 
slaughter in tbe first degree in shooting Wil- 
bur H. Haverstick. It will be remembered 
that he was recently discharged by Justice 
Smith. The prisoner was admitted to bail in 
the sum of $5,000. 

Salmi Morse gave a so-called private rehear- 
sal of the Passion Play in this city on Friday 
evening. The builaing was crowded. 

Frank Byrne, recently arrested in Paris on 
suspicion of being concerned in the Dublin 
assassinations, but discharged from custody 
by the French Government, arrived in this 
city on Wednesday. He was Secretary of the 
National Land League of Great Britain up to 
March 17. 


A resolution providing for biennial elections 
of State ofticers and biennial sessions of the 
Legislature was passed by the Massachuseits 
House on Wednesday, and Senate on Tuesday. 

A report has been made by the Judiciary 
Committee of the Massachusetts Senate upon 
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Governor Butler's veto of the Somerville Land 
Company Bill. In his message the Governor 
took both branches sharply to task for careless 
legislation. The report criticises with equal 
severity the Governor’s action, terming it 

undignitied and unbecoming,” and calling 
attention to many errors and blunders which 
the message contained. 

Conductor E, L. Hoslev, of the New Ha 
ven and Northampton Railroad, was found 
guilty of manslaughter in the Superior Court 
at Greentield, Mass., on Thursday, for diso 
beying orders and causing a collision on the 
State Road last September, in which three 
persons were killed and others wounded 

3y a displaced rail on the Cincinnati South- 
ern Railroad, a train was thrown down a high 
embankment on Friday, and sixty 
were seriously injured. 

The Supreme Court of Illinois, the full 
bench assenting, has filed its opinion declar 
ing in substance that the Pullman Palace Car 
Company and like corporations are common 
carriers, placing themin the same category as 
railroad companies 


persons 


The bill tixing saloon licenses in the State 
at $500 a year has passed its second reading 


in the INinois L ae 


Lewis L. Delaticld, a well-known lawyer of 


this city, died on W ieee morning, in the 
forty-ninth year of his age. He was one of 
the founders of the Bar Association, and was 


prominent as counsel of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
General A. B. Buloed died in 
Wednesday night, at the age of seventy-six 
He was a graduate of West Point, and was a 
distinguished officer of volunteers during the 
civil war. At its close he brevetted 
Major-General of Volunteers for gallant and 
meritorious conduct during the Revellion. 


Chicago on 
Wis 


FOREIGN 


A man named Dennis Deasy, who carried 
a box containing explosives and infernal ma 
chines, anda railway porter named Patrick 
Flanagan, supposed to be hisaccomplice, were 
arrested at Liverpool on Thursday. They 
bad just arrived from Cork. They were 
arraigned on Saturday. At the examination 
it was put in evidence that a letter was 
found upon the person of Dennis Deasy 
commending him to the other conspirator, 
Patrick Flanagan, as a person who might 
be intrusted with any post of dutv. At 
Flanagan’s lodgings a variety of explosives 
were discovered, besides a revolver, a false 
beard, and other equipments for dynamit 
war and for disguise. The most interesting 
evidence given during the examination was 
that of expert scientifie who testi 
tied that the explosive material in question was 
known as ‘‘lignine dynamite,” an article chat 
could not by any possibi lity be connected with 
commercial or business ions, and 
which was not made for any legitimate pur- 
pose 

An American pamed 
Parnellite named O’Herlihy were 


Witnesses, 





ty "4 
transact 


arrested at 


Cork on Thursday charged with conspiracy 
to murder. Carmody, plasterer, was also 
arrested. It is supposed that Deasy, arrested 


at Liverpool, gave the information. The Liver 
pool police were informed that the arrests pre 
vented the destruction of public buil 

With a possible great loss of life. On Friday 
three men under arrest at Cor! 


dings, 
morning the < 
were arraigned for being members of a secret 
society, the object of which was to commit 
murders wherever it was believed that such a 
course would advance the interests of t 
organization, and to t a up buildings in the 
principal cities of the Brit tish Isles. Upon a 
preliminary pec Moe han bail was refused, it 
being strongly intimated by counsel for the 
prosecution that a pumber of wit: 
ready to testify in support of the charges 

The police 
that an infernal machi 


esses Were 


7 
to be lleve 
rv has 


ot Cork have reason 
= lnuiack 


Oo 
} 
i 


i 
been estabiished in that On Monday 


ocalitv 


The 


Nation. 


iiwas announced that the British War Office 
had taken the question of explosives in hand 
vigorously, and had ordered that experiments 
be undertaken with a view to preparing an 
analysis of the various forms and componcl t 
parts of all substances that are « apable of be 
ing employed as explosives The knowledge 
thus gained will be given to the police. Mea 
guard buildings 


also been taken to 
and especially the gas-works 


sures have 
in London, 

A letter, purporting to be from Fenians, is 
in possession of the London police, threaten 
ing to blow up the Central Telegraph office in 


that city unless the men charged with the 
Phoenix Park murders are at once released 
The passage which underlies the Londen resi 


dence of Mr. Glad 
set, us a precaution agail 


is DOW closed at sun 
st Irish plots 


stone 


An anonymous 


letter has been published in 
London which 


that the Fenians are 
engaged in sending packages containing linen 
infected with smallpox to persons who are 
obnoxious to the Irish National party 


Judge Lawson sentenced twelve of the con 
victed members of the Armagh, Ireland, As 
sussination Society on Wednesday to terms of 
penal servitude varying from five to ten years 


usserts 


The police inquiry 
upon Lady Florence Dixie has so tar 
futile. A gentleman from Eton, of high posi 
lion, has deposed that he saw Lady Florence 


into the all ced wtlack 


Dixie the whole time she was standing on the 
spot where the alleged outrage was committed 
and saw her walk away without anybod) 


accosting her 

It is said that Minister Lowell will not inte: 
cede in the case of Mic ha ] Lb " ton, reece! tly 
rearrested in Ire land, as it has previously been 
prove d that he is not an An 


werican ci 


One hundred and tifty persons have left the 
Island of Achill, County of Mayo, on the 
west coast of Lreland, and sailed for Ameri 
They were driven from their homes by famine 

Mr. Parnell 
liam Redmond saying 
nizing the Land Leaguers in 
ceeding far beyond his ex] 


Th 


has received a letter from 
that his work of orga 
Austral 


vectations 





Vatican is displ ased with Archbis 























Croke, of Cashel, Ireland, for opening a 
scription list for the relict of Mr. Parn 

During a debate in the House of Commons 
ou Monday Mr. Parnell urged that further 
executions in Ireland should be s ] 
until the Court of Criminal Appea eeu 
established and put h op tio! 

The returns tor the tina: ial vear en neg 
March 31 show that the revenue of Great Br: 
tain Was £89,004,000 and the total exy hi 
tures £SOOS6 000 

Queen Victoria is iy ring 
use of her Knee, but she will 1 } \W 
sor Castle for Osborne until the end of this 
week. 

lant of 
ed at W i 
VOT 
~ t 1 1 ‘ 

Th M st Rev. Edward W. Benson was et 
throned as Archbishop of Canterbury, Eng 
] d, at that place I Thursday, w iappro 
priate ceremonies 

Louise Michel p ted herself to 1 t 
rested in Paris on F r than subject 
her mother to any fu vance from the 
polic The specitic charge brought against 
her was that she had entered bakers’ shops il 
the head of an armed band and had plun 
dered them of their contents 

Prince Napoleon's manifesto was 
posted in Paris on Friday, but was i 
diately removed by the police 


of the Interior and the 
da contract with 
the latter engages 
© alleviate the crisis caused 


TE 7 
Digh rents 


French Minister 
ister of Justice bs avi 

dit Foncier 
to build dwellings 
in Paris by 


signe 
by which 

















M. Léon Say, speaking at Lyons, France 
last week, advocated the opening of fresl 
lets for « immer WW he s dw l f 
Mo! dlviil t i in a 

( nt de I s serts that his re tex 
prorat s ( Plain that th i eau 
the Desert of Saha is i that 
it 4 in bye ‘i sh l { > l ‘ \ | i! 
il machines i 1 i ite CNT 
( \ he lal t b 

Rv al \l = |) ( 
on Sunday, thirty-five persons were k 
SIXUV-five Injured, many cf t! fatally 
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eave? I 2 () 
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Lf I el \ 
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Phe Va vid 
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I ( Pat i i ‘ ; 
L TUR \ is 
German artists have } ed G 
1 tt i ( Wit | 
tit I . VW ss of 
Phe Sj ' ' 
] ( ht 
( ] Te ‘ 1 +} ‘ 
( B At ee 
. be | j ‘ but \ 
tlv ’ 
( von Ma hv Szekholy, President 
tl ( t Cassat vas found murder 
ed at s siden Of Hungar t 
Phursday He had 1 » strangled, and h 
. 1) ‘ } 
ng i 1 ¢ rl] ist id been 
1 \ —s s I inear wa ir’ ted 
Spe lt is known that he 1 been 
holiliy Se t re] flOnS W htwo nersons no 
Npmaing Cl redarronus V Htiwo persons in ne 
iy 1) métc hit hd 
v ‘ cted W he ¢ its household 
The St. Petersburg Prefect of Police has 
irthed ab tof Nib sat their rendez 
\ sin that city W hen th police tlempted 
to ¢ ire th a stubborn fight ensued 
I e officers were wounded, and one Nihil 
, . ‘ . } 
st, rather than submit to be captured, com 
tied suicide. The eight remaining conspi 


rators were arrested, One hundred and forty 
iy pounds of dynamite were found 
A secret report was recently presented to 
the Sultan, in which it is charged that several 


{the Turkish Ministers and 
the Government l 
ment by 


nnection with the 


high officers of 
had entered into an arrange 

which they were to receive bribes in 
collection of the 


tobac Co 


ives. The Ministers accused tendered their 
resignations, but the Sultan refused to accept 
the al 

The message of the Mexican President, 
sent to that Congress on Monday, announces 


that the Guatemala question is definitively 
settled. He will present the draft of a com 
mercial treaty with the United States to the 
Senate for ratification when he deems that the 
proper time has arrived 
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ENGLISH DREAM OF “ AMERI- 
CANIZATION.,” 


AN 


THE Rev. F. 
clergyman and 


surham Zincke is an English 
‘Chaplain in Ordinary” to 
the Queen, who travelled a good deal in this 
country some ten years ago, and showed him- 
self a careful and competent observer. 
has since been a prominent and able advocate 
in the English reviews of peasant proprietor- 
ship in land, and a warm opponent of landlord 
ism and the social system based upon it in Eng 
land, which, he agrees with Matthew Arnold 
in thinking, ‘‘has materialized the upper, 
vulgarized the middle, and brutalized the 
lower classes.” 

He has now published in pamphlet form a 
paper which, he says, he prepared two years 
ago, and which is the first formal attempt we 
have seen from an English pen to give expres- 
sion to the speculations in which so many 


sought in its manners and ideas. What kind of 


He | 


tice. Money will be in greater use and the 
precious metals have a higher value than ever. 
Religion, too, will have as strong a hold as 
ever on the human heart, for what is religion 
but knowledge organized for the regulation 
of conduct? At the head of this mighty com- 
munity the United States will stand morally 
though not politically. The President of the 
United States will be its foremost man ; 
“the predominant power” will be the press ; 
and ‘‘none will have so wide and deep an 
influence as great writers and great speakers, 
who will be reported by the press.” 

The dream seems in places a wild one, but 
we doubt if any one can read it without, when 
he lays it down, finding it very hard to fur- 
nish a good reason for doubting it. 


manners and ideas, then, will these one thousand 
millions have ? That their manners and ideas 
will be fundamentally the same throughout, 
Mr. Barham Zincke assumes, although he 
maintains that difference of climate and soil 
will produce enough variety te prevent that 
dull and dreary monotony which the enemies of 
democracy are fond of predicting as the con- 
sequence of its triumph. He thinks the 
American farmer will furnish the type of the 
new society, and we must quote bis own ac- 
count of the general result : 


** Among these thousand millions there will be 
none without any civilization at all; none with 
an incapacity for getting beyond a low state of 
civilization; none whose civilization suffered an 
early and permanent arrest; no savages, no serfs, 


| no slaves; not many drones or Sybarites. They , eeeigca == 


Englishmen are secretly indulging, as to the | 


probable effect on the world, within the next 
century, of the continued growth at its present 
rate of the English-speaking democracy, or 
‘* Englishry,” as he prefers to call it. He cal 
culates that 1980 the United States will 
contain a population of 800,000,000; Cana- 
da, 64,000,000 ; Australia, 48,000,000 ; South 
Africa, 16,000,000 ; and the United Kingdom 
70,000,000 —in all 1,000,000,000 of 
English-speaking men, living under substan- 
tially the same institutions, and cherishing 
the same social and political ideals. Of course 
the 800,000,000 which he assigns to the United 
States will be confined to the American 
Union as it They will overflow into 
Canada at the north, and into Mexico at the 
south, and occupy it, and also Guatemala, 
Colombia, Bolivia, and Peru, and will after- 
ward pour into the valley of the Amazon, 
and spread along the range of the 
Andes, and into the islands of the Pacific, across 
which they wiil join hands with their kindred 
in New Zealand and Australia. More than this, 
they will flow back into England and take 
their places, under the new land régime in that 
country, among the restored yeomanry to 
which their forefathers belonged, and which 
will again landlordism having dis- 
appeared, the foremost class in English society. 
In like manner the English settlements in 
South Africa, which are now essentially 
American in their manners and ideas, will 
spread over Southern Africa, pushing the 
native tribes back toward the Equator, and 
for the first time mm history opening ‘‘ the dark 
continent” to civilization, and placing its 
enormous resources at the disposal of the 
most advanced portion of the human race. 
When all this is accomplished, it may be said 
that one thousand millions of the flower of 
the species will have taken possession of and 
be living happily on the most favored portion 
of the globe. 

What kind of society will it be which this 


by 


about 


not 
now is, 


whole 


become, 


‘*Englishry” will establish? What will be 
its social and moral standards, its notions 


about life and death and judgment, things pre- 
sent and things to come? There’stherub. Cen- 
sus and customs ‘‘ returns” are great and won- 
derful things, in which the eye of the modern 
man delights, but they tell only a very small 
part of a nation’s story after all, That must be 


| centage who have received, or are receiving, or 


will be 1,000,000,000 who will not only be able to 
read and write, but also be disposed to turn these 
instruments of knowledge to excellent account. 
They will have homes of their own, and property 
enough of the verv best and most educative kind 
—that is, in land—to yield to their intelligent in- 
dustry sufficient means of support. They will 
have no social or political superiors, and therefore 
will manage themselves their own affairs. So- 
ciety, and legislation, and the administration of 
affairs will be to them, as nature intended them 
to be, most effective means of education. Nor 
will there be among them any considerable per- 


THE MARKET FOR ACCUSATORY 
FICTION. 


THE case of Lady Florence Dixie is interest- 
ing as a fresh illustration of the certainty 
with which strong popular hostility to or sus- 
picion of a class produces trumped-up charges 
against it. The law of demand and supply 
seems to work in this field almost as effective- 
ly as in the market for commodities. As soon 
as the popular readiness to believe discre- 
ditable stories about somebody shows it- 
self unmistakably, men and women step 
forward with the stories all ready made and 
adapted to every taste. When Titus Oates, 
who has now become the typical informer of 
history, began his career in the seventeenth 
century, it was suggested to him by the popu- 
lar distrust of the Catholics, and the popular 
fear that the Court was * going over to Rome.” 
His first tale, that the Jesuits were going to 
kill the King and abolish the Protestant 
Church, did not take, but he was not dis 
couraged. He knew that the demand existed, 
and that all he had to do was to try new 
styles in his goods till he hit the popular taste. 
So he enlarged and improved his story, and 
when the magistrate who issued warrants on 
it was found dead one morning, Oates’s fortune 
was made. The whole kingdom was in a 
blaze, and he found that he could not make 
his accounts of the designs of the Papists too 
hot or strong. He received a large salary and 
free lodgings, and went on amending and em- 
bellishing his news every day. Several per- 
sons were convicted and one peer was executed 
/ on his testimony before the public got sick 
of him, and yet he had been all his life a man 
of notoriously bad character, and had been ex- 
pelled from the ministry for perjury before 
he took up the trade of an informer. 

The witch craze in New England not long 
after was another exemplification of the effi 
cacy of popular credulity in producing false 
testimony. There was a crowd of witnesses 
—many, if not most of them, respectable people 
—to the doings of the witches; and, what is 
more extraordinary, the popular demand for 
wiich stories acted so powerfully on some wo- 
men that they confessed that they were 
witches, and that they practised the black art 
on their neighbors. And this was not in the 
dark ages: the New England witches were 
contemporaries of Isaac Newton and John 
Locke. 

We had phenomena of somewhat the same 


who are looking forward to receive, a pauper’s 
maintenance, and who therefore are intellectu- 
ally useless and morally injurious to society. 
The lives of the vast majority of them, that will 
be spent in the cultivation of their own land 
with their own hands, will be in harmony with 
nature; and that not on the hard terms of the Eu- 
ropean peasant, but in the well-provided fashion 
of the open-handed American farmer. It will 
then be clear toevery one’s apprehension that it is 
not merely the faculty of speech and the forma- 
tion of the hand that constitute a man, but 
in addition the possession of a portion of this 
earth, the common inheritance of all, at least for 
a home upon it of his own, if not more or less for 
his support; and that men are not so truly men 
as mere drudges when they are obliged to spend 
their lives without ever attaining to homes of 
their own—the home being the chiefest of Na- 
ture’s humanizers; and in cultivating other peo- 
ple’s land without hope—life without hope being 
death in life. The settlement in this fashion of 
vast continents will, indeed, be a moral renewal 
of the face of the earth. It will even give a 
new aspect to man’s relations to the unseen 
world. It will be the bringing in of a new dis- 
pensation, of a new earth, and of a new heaven.” 


Morality, Mr. Zincke thinks, will in this 
society have a tremendous force, because 
there will be only one morality for all, and not 
as now a separate morality for each class, and 
it will be supported by the opinion of all. They 
conscience of the community will be a power 
such as has hitherto been unknown in the 
world. Women will play a larger part in the 
work of society than they have ever done. No 
pursuits will be favored by endowments or } 
bounties, so that none of the talent of the | 
community will be diverted into useless 
or false channels. It will stand constantly 
waiting for the real and natural demands on 
it. The competition between nations will be 
intellectual, not military, competition; and the 
human intellect will be under a stimulation 
such as has never before acted on it. The 
applause and admiration of 1,000,000,000 will 
rouse the faculties of the capable to their very 
highest efforts. Oratory, painting, sculpture, 
and architecture will grow under it as never 
before, and poetry will certainly be as needful 
as ever to satisfy the cravings of a society 
which has substituted freedom, increased 


knowledge, and improved morality for sla- 
very, semi-slavery, poverty, and social injus- 




















character here during the reconstruction period 
at the South. The popular mind at the North 
was very much excited about the condition of 
the negroes and the ill-treatment to which they 
were exposed at the hands of the whites. 
There was a good deal of foundation for this 
feeling in the Ku-klux movement and in the 
resistance of the whites everywhere to the ap- 
pearance of the blacks in the political arena. 
But as soon as the Northern readiness to 
believe stories of outrages was well ascertain- 
ed, a regular manufactory of them seems 
to have sprung up at the South. They 
came on by the dozen, especially during po 
litical campaigns, and at last began to lose 
all semblance of probability. One political 
club of colored men in Mississippi finally 
issued an address, in which they asserted that 
it was not uncommon to see long rows of 
colored people, including pregnant women, 
hanging to trees by the roadside in certain 
parts of the South, and one Southern corre 
spondent of a morning paper in this city 
mentioned gravely, as a piece of news, that 
Christmas Day and the Fourth of July were 
every year set apart by Southern young men 
for shooting negroes. 

Mr. Harrison, who has been writing very in- 
teresting and instructive articles in the At 
lantie Monthly on the condition of Southern 
society, reports a visit to one of the concoctors 
of these tales living in Alabama at present. 
He acknowledged laughingly that his were 
mostly fictions, but justified them on the 
ground that they gave Northern people a fair 
idea of the state of things at the South. Titus 
Oates would have justified, and probably did 
justify, his inventions in the same way. Even 
if not true, they gave Englishmen a good 
idea of the kind of people the Papists and 
the Jesuits were, and of the kind of designs 
of which they were capable. 

In like manner, when colored cadets began to 
find their way into West Point, and encountered 
there also the color prejudice which existed 
everywhere else in the country, the public mind 
was much impressed by the hardship it must 
entail on a colored youth when shut up, in 
close contact at every hour of his day, with 
whites who despised him. There accordingly 
grew up rapidly a feeling of strong hostility 
to West Point, and to every white person 


in it, from the Commandant down, and 
a corresponding readiness to believe any 
thing that might be told of the capacity 


of the officers and cadets in the matter of arro 
gance, cruelty, and unfairness. This state of 
feeling had not lasted very long before Cadet 
Whittaker produced a justification for it in the 
extraordinary story—so like Lady Florence 
Dixie’s—of his being set upon, cut, and bound; 
and he had proved such an excellent judge of 
his market that, in the teeth of glaring im 
probabilities of all sorts in his tale, it took two 
elaborate and prolonged and expensive inquiries 
to spoil his wares. He, however, was far more 
adroit than Lady Florence, because he lay in 
his swoon till he was found. She foolishly 
recovered from it alone, and walked home. 
He cut his ears, too, ina liberal and maniy 
way, while she, womanlike, was afraid to let 
the knife touch her skin. The failure in both 
cases shows, however, the value of the press at 
times of popular excitement, Titus Oates’s 
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stories could not 
criticism 


have survived a week the 


which, doubtless, scores of writers 
even at that day could have given them, had 
they had any means of reaching the public 


NATIONALITY STRIFES IN AUSTRIA 
HUNGARY. 
NEVER since the creation of the dual system 
which Austria-Hungary rests the 
wranglings of the various nationalities of the 
Empire with each other been so constant and 
so acrimonious now. In the 
Transleithan the mob fury which 
lately raged against the Jews has largely sub 
sided, 
unequivocal declarations on the part of the 
Government of M. Tisza; and race contention 


on have 


Eastern or 


as 
division 
interference and 


owing to strenuous 


is now mainly confined to the Transylvanian 
field, where the Saxons feel themselves sorely 
aggrieved by the school legislation of the Hun 
garian Parliament, aiming at a gradual Mag 
yarization of all the educational institutions 
The Magyars are undaunted in their resolution, 
and though the Minister of Education, Trefort, 
aman of European and chietly German cul 
ture, offers concessions and works for conci 
for 


seems to b 


liation, the cause of the Germans of the 


merly autonomous ‘* Saxonland ’ 


doomed to utter defeat, in spite of the vel 


t 


ment protests and calls for interference raised 
The Hungarian 
Government knows well enough that Bismarck 
to 
affairs, and that he will be as little tempted to 


in their favor in Germany 


is averse sentimentalism in international 


deviate from his line of policy toward his ally, 


Hungary, on account of her lording it over 
an isolated German ‘‘ Stamm,” as he is to in 
terfere in favor of his less isolated and more 


grievously oppressed German brethren in the 
Baltic provinces of Russia 
men of the *‘ national 
ment of Buda-Pesth have long 
habits of moderation which the 


And the spokes 
the Parlia 


outgrown the 


cause at 


leadk rship ot 
such statesmen as Edtvés or Deak once taught 
them. fen f 
legal rights of the Transylvanian 

main unheeded, and the 
ranny hurled against the 
Germany are answered with scorn 


The arguments of the d ders of the 
accusation 


Magvar race from 


It is, however, chietly Cisleithania, with its 
incongruous mass of 


semi-autonomous pro 


vinces, which presents a distressing picture of 
dissension and strife. Of the central power 


which once ruled these provinces—in the times 


of Metternich, Bach, or Schmerling—not a 


trace remains. Centrifugal tendencies rule the 
hour. The Federalists have s majority in 
the Reichsrath, and the administration of 
Count Taaffe is supported by a coalition based 
on common, though heterogeneous, hostility 
to the nationality to which the capital and the 
court belong—the German. The German 
party, Whose motto was liberal constitutional 
ism, has been demoralized and almost disint 
grated by bad defeats and worse blunders 
A vehement pro-Germanism, a Pangermank 


patriotism, has taken hold of a portion of the 


party inthe capital. Its manifestations culmi 
nated, a few days ago, on occasion of a Wagner 
celebration, in violent and indecent brawls, ina 
score of duels with advocates of Austrian prin- 
ciples, and in motous demonstrations bordering 


on treason, Bohemia and Moravia are dis- 









tracted by the old feud between Czechs and 
Germans, and the recent dissolution of the 
venerable University f Prague into two 
rival institutions—one Czechic and one Get 
manic—whiech was a triumph of the Slavic 
party, has, instead of removing animosity, 
only envenomed it by stimulating the Czechs 
to further imperious demands in the same 
direction. Their example and the manifest 
inclination of t) Cisleithan Government 
arising from the necessities of its s 

and compositiot vield th lemands 
embolden the Slovenes of Car Aand Carin 
thia to press demands of a similar character 
with turbulent vehemence, wh } Dalma 
tians are conspiring with Croats, Herzego 
ians, and Montenegrins for t creation of a 
Slav realm of the South, and a part of the 
Triestines are mourning the death of Oberdank 


who paid with his life for an attempt to blow 


up the Austrian tvrant f 

More virulent, perhaps, than anvwhere els 
is the strife in the Cisleithan provin f Ga 
licia, between Poles and Ruthenes, wt 
though equally branches of { Slavic race 
are divided both nationally and Nomina 
tionally, the former long tt Roman 
Catholic and the latter to t} United Greek 
persussion. Bot! t rd to race and t 
gion the Ruthenes \\ . \ R sin 
are Known as Malorussians, or Little Russians 

ecupy a mndd round tween the Catl 
lic Poles and the Ort JO. Gr ~ Muscovites 
or Great-Russians \ t ™ sl putt 
Ism in Galicia was t } 
Integrity of Austria, the organs of the Vienna 
Government did all in t power to stir up 
in the rural districts of the eastern half of t 
provines wher t! Ruthenes have the 
seats. sentiments € tribal ry ote , t the 
Poles wl | } western 
half and, tl h r ss he 
cities R issii os ] s { the 
Nasce disseus s h her Is 
among th rev and with the help of secret 
NSSOM tions, b rit i! u“ ve propaganda 
among th sses [or wh ulterior pur 
poses This has been kept up till now But 
the radical chang mh thre rganism and ten 
dencies of Austria wrought by the compro 
mise with H gary S67 has made the Poles 


masters of the situation in the 


northeastern 


provinee, and with might 


ind main tor inent 


permat 


} 
4 
i extension of their predon 


battleground Polish 


establishment 
On this 





we nance 






patriotism an 





are in a fierce grapple wi 
the 


ines to 


Nihilism 
ind Dragoma 


organization orge 


glide into both camps 


of the 


Switzer! 


noff, the exiled chief ‘*Ukrainophil ” 


party, now in and, openly works for 
a reconciliation of Ruthenes and Poles, with 
the object of all 


Russia and establishing a Malorussian repub 


revolutionizing Southern 


lic side by side with a Polish 


WASHINGTON IRVING 


IRVING'S centenary has produced few attempts 
to estimate critically the strength of the foun 
dations on which his literary fame rests, That 
he was in his day a very popular writer is 4 
fact that cannot be disputed, any more than 
can the fact that interest in him has greatly 





29: 


~ ~ 

waned since his death. But this change of 
itself proves little. The same thing may be 
said of the reputation of Scott, of Cooper, of 
Byron, even of so recently famous a writer as 
the 
now on the stage has witnessed two changes of 


Dickens. In Byron’s case, generation 
opinion—one to his disadvantage, and a second, 
within a few years, toward the rehabilitation 
of his fame. It is impossible to say how long 
a period the world will take, in the case of any 
given writer, to make up its mind as to the 
permanent position it is willing to accord him ; 
but a hundred years is probably too short a 
time, and neither in Irving's case nor in that 
of his rivals or successors is it safe to assume 
that our present estimate of them will be con 
tirmed by those who come after us. 

4 There is no doubt that the fecling about 
Irving in this country is still, to a certain ex 
tent, affected by considerations which will, as 
time goes on, lose their influence altogether. 
He was one of the first of a little band of 
writers who redeemed this country from the 
reproach of being without a literature. When 
he appeared on the scene there was not only 
no literary class in America, but hardly a be 
lief that the country could produce any. The 
United States had emancipated itself from Eng- 
lish control in politics, but mentally it was still 
provincial. Cooper, when he began to write, 
was considered to have done a very sensible 
thing in taking the materials of his first novel 
from English society, of which he knew abso- 
lutely nothing, and his subsequent innovation 
of drawing upon America was viewed at first 
with alarm and distrust by. his friends. At the 
same time it was certain that, could a litera- 
ture be produced, it would, as the politicians 
say, be ‘‘ hailed with delight” by the nascent 
patriotism of thecountry. This was Irving's 
opportunity. His success, when it came, was 
immense, because he proved to everybody's 
satisfaction that there really could be Ameri 
ean authors. 

But Irving did something 
He stowed, in a certain sense, that there could 
be such a thing as a New York author—that 
the local legends and traditions could be used 
in literature. There were not many of them, 
but certainly Irving turned them to good ac 
count. The history of New York has been 
for the most part the prosaic and material 
history of a commercial capital. In our own 
day we are fond of reproaching it for its mate 
rialism; but at the beginning of this century it 


more than this. 


was far more open to the charge than it is 
now. Irving himself could do nothing with 
its history but make a burlesque of it; but 
in the Hudson and its half-mythical, half- 
historical found material 
for the exercise of his imagination and fancy. 
If the Hudson is to us something more than 
& mere waterway and convenient natural 
agency for ‘‘ moving the crops to tide-water” ; 
if the Catskills are something more than a 
good place for establishing summer hotels, it 
is to Irving that the fact If there 


associations he 


is due. 


is a touch of poetry, or romance, or hu 
man interest, about the background of 


New York, a mellow suggestion of myth 
and superstition, a legendary halo that 
soothes the sight tortured by the flaring, 


garish noon of our materialism, it is Irving 
who put it there. 


To the world at large, it 
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may make very little difference whether the 
sketches of which Rip Van Winkle and the 
legend of Sleepy Hollow are the best remem- 
bered, were or were not added to literature; 
but to a community as scantily supplied with 
literature as ours, it ought to make a good 
deal. 

Irving's reputation, so far as it rests on this, 
ought to be entirely discriminated from his re 
pute as an essayist and historical writer. In 
the latter fields it is quite clear that he had no 
originality, and that his friends and admirers, 
had they desired to make sure that oblivion 
should overtake his fame, could not have set 
about it in a better way than by holding him 
up as an American Addison. Irving lived ata 
time when the old imitative theory of style 
prevailed, and led young writers to ‘‘ form ” 
themselves upon acknowledged masters. 
Franklin, if we remember right, mentions in 
his autobiography that he prepared himself to 
communicate with the public in this way. In 
Irving’s case it is difficult to make out how 
much his similarity to Addison is the result 
of conscious imitation and how much of in- 
born literary sympathy. In our day we have 
pushed the natural theory of style—the theory 
that it must be a growth, and not a manufac- 
tured product—to the opposite extreme, so 
that our grandfathers’ and grandmothers’ 
habit of praising new writers as they appeared 
for their resemblance to classics strikes us as 
little less than ludicrous. Possibly we have 
gone too far. Perhaps we have fostered ori 
ginality in expression to an excess, as they 
fostered imitation, until we have confused the 
grotesque with the original, and given vogue 
to writers whose chief claim to attention is 
not what they say, but their saying things in 
such a queer way. 

Irving offended his neighbors and friends by 
turning into burlesque the Dutch annals of 
New York; but for this, too, New York owes 
him a debt of gratitude, for if the city was to 
redeem itself from the provincialism of its 
early days and become a great capital, it was 
absolutely necessary that it should learn to get 
a proper perspective for its past. Ridicule is 
the only test by which we get the true measure 
of the unimportance to the world at large of 
local celebrity. We are accustomed now toa 
humorous view of New York, of its society, 
of its government, of its literature, of its art. 
It does not offend us, because we are so secure 
in our position. The Knickerbocker tradition 
is fair game forall the world. But Irving was 
a pioneer in this field. The New York of his day 
was a small provincial town, which thought 
itself a city, and to make fun of it was a bold 
thing todo. Irving perceived that the thin 
stream of provincial history very 
slender capital for self-glorification, and re- 
fused to connive at the attempt to make grand 
historical figures out of the phlegmatic, hard- 
fisted Dutch founders. In this respect he 
may be regarded as the father of a long line of 
American humorists who haye persisted in ex- 
hibiting the reverse of the heroic view of 
American history and tradition to our genera- 
tion 


was 
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THE RESTORATION OF ST. MARK’s. 


FLORENCE, February 22, 1883. 

I aM sorry to see Mr. Russell Sturgis joining 
in the outcry about the recent restoration of St. 
Mark's, as, in his letter in No. 919 of the Nation, 
he has done. 

I went to Venice at the time of a former out- 
cry, some years ago, on this matter, with my 
mind quite prepared, from what I had seen in 
the scraping and restoring of the Duomo here, 
to join in it, and scarify in the columns of the 
journal I represented the perpetrators of the 
barbarisms I believed were also being commit- 
ted at Venice. But before going to work I made 
the acquaintance of the architect and told him I 
had come to investigate the charges made 
against him. He gave me his time, his plans, 
his personal attendance, his old photographs of 
the parts restored; he went with me to the cathe- 
dral, into the mosaic shops, and never left me 
until I was satisfied that I knew substantially 
the merits of the whole question, and he express 
ed sincere and cordial gratitude for the opportu- 
nity I had given him to contradict in the lead- 
ing English journal the statements made in Eng 
land about bis work. I found him full of the 
most fervent reverence for the building he had 
charge of, and utterly removed from any idea 
that it could be other than injured by the best 
restoration. He had passed his whole life in the 
service of St. Mark’s—his brother had been the 
architect before him; and he now for thirty 
years had been practically responsible for all the 
reparations. He had a touching 
every stone which had ever formed part of the 
church. Such aman is not justly to be identi- 
fied with the “modern engineer or architect, 
brought up and taught in the Italy of 1850 to 
1860, to whom Palladio was a demigod.” 

The condition of St. Mark’s is not to be mea 
sured by that of any other building in the world. 
It is literally built on mud, and 1s still slowly 
sinking into the mud—sinking as a mass and 


regard for 


some parts sinking more rapidly than others, so 
that the piers at the side of the central doorway 
have gone down twenty or more centimetres 
more than other parts originally on the same 
level. In the centre of the church and beneath 
it is the foundation of tbe first church, a portion 
of which, forming the crypt, has been walled in 
and cemented so that it can resist the pressure of 
the water which flows and ebbs through the other 
portion, the sea actually coming up under the 
central dome of the church. The piers of this 
subterranean church were probably demolished 
to the original level of the floor of the actual 
church; and as the enormous mass of the modern 
structure goes down into the mud more rapidly 
than the older, slighter structure, these piers, on 
which the present floor rests at points, are pusb- 
ing up the pavement in places, causing those un- 
dulations which fanciful people thought were 
meant to imitate the waves of the sea. 

That no adequate foundation for the church 
was ever prepared may be judged from the fact 
that the southwest pavilion, which Mr. Sturgis 
says has been rebuilt, had as a basis piles six feet 
loug, with three feet of loose rubble laid on them 
as the only preparation for the masonry. As 
this is the only part of the substructure which 
has been renewed, we cannot tell how far this 
example illustrates the whole structure. The 
material of the church is a very bad friable 
brick, of which I saw and handled samples which 
were rubbed easily into dust by the fingers. 
This was in many places split and opening to the 
weather—an enormous crack had opened along 
the vault of the southern aisle, menacing the fall 
of the whole southern wall, and, although re- 
paired to the best of engineering ability, may 
still be seen widening slowly over the southern 
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inner doorway. The outer wall of the Treasury, 
which bears on its face the facade toward the 
lagoon, Was split within from east to west its 
whole lepgth through the brickwork, and was 
gradually approaching a fail, inevitably bring 
ing down asmeredébris the entire facade, includ 
ing the now reconstructed pavilion, and remov 
ing the support of the soutbern wali of the church 
proper, which is buttressed by the wall of the 
Treasury, as is that by the southwest pavilion 
and the fall of one would, in all probability, 
If then the piers 
of the nave would have been competent to bear 


have brought down the other. 


the new strain and push of the vault of the nave 
tbe domes, and the roof, we cannot say; if not 
the nave followed, and all that would have re 
mained standing of the church would have been 
the north aisle, the wall of which was recon 
structed bv the Austrians before the present 
architect bad charge of tbe building. I do not 
sav that the southern aisle would have followed 
the Treasury, or that the nave would have fol 
lowed that. The latter consequence was possib! 
and the former was most probuble, as the great 
cleft shows any one who will look for it; but the 
sou bern wall of the Treasury was doomed, and 
might bave fallen any moment, with whatever 
effect might be caused by the removal of all ex 
ternal support from tbe southern wall of the 
ehurch. The southwest pavilion, which serves 
as a sort of flying buttress to that corner of the 
chureh, was cracked and sinking as the north 
west is now, the latter only being kept together 
by such a number of bolts and iron braces that 
the distigurement is very serious 

The marble veneering, which was only about 
an inch to two incbes thick, was so far disint« 
grated by the sea-damp and frosts that it was in 
plac’s reduced to a crumbling, amcrphous sheet 
which came off to the touch, and the whole was 
only kept in place by bolts and hooks and rivets 
of iron, which in theirturn were rusting away 
with the salt air; and I myself saw large pieces 
in the portions pow under repair which came ot! 
in my hand at the least pressure. This veneer 
ing was a mere shell of fragments kept there by 
all sorts of devices until the very wall had to 
There are plenty of pieces of the 
veneeripg still in sifu which will illustrate what 


come down. 


I say, and which, if necessarily removed to-day, 
would not bear the process of removal without 
so crumbling that their replacement would beim 
possible. Moreover, this south facade, being 
most exposed to the sea, was most attacked. 
When it was decided to renew the brickwork of 


this wall every piece of external marble which 





would hold together was carefully put away —the 
veneering was necessarily condemned. When 
the masonry was opened, it was found that the 
builders had used to fill up and bind the central 
portions of the piers, ete., quantities of tire-wood, 
which answered as strengthening material for 
a time, but became dust finally and left a void 
The brickwork reconstructed, every fragment 
of the ornamentation of the facade and pavilion, 


every piece of sculptured stone, with the excep- 


tion of one or two of the minor capitals in the 
upper tier, was replaced, one of them being 

seven pieces and requirig to be held toget! 
bolts to be kept inits place. Every column went 
back to its place, only the seaside being turned 
inward to show the side which had not suffer 

from the damp so much. Not one piece of sculp- 
tured stone (except the small capitals mentioned 
has been lost, rejected, or left out of its origi: 

place. To prove this it is only necessary to ex 
} 


amine the stones as I did, and compare the pho 





tograph of the facade before the restoration with 
that made since. Mr. Sturgis says that “none of 
the numerous commentators upon these restora 
tions have denied the haste and recklessness of 


the demolition.” I declare, confident in my 
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ability to maintain it to any fair-minded body 


of men who will look into the evidence shown 
ne, that nothing better than was done could 
have been done—with one excepfi In this 
sinking process of the church, the cornice of the 
portico facade 


front of the church) bad taken a 
Wavy line which was curious and told the s 

of the church- 
the mud which had been the foundation and 


croing d mwwo by slow degrecs into 
greatness of Venice There was a pathetic mo 
tion indicated by this wavy line which need not 


have been corrected, and the archit 





it into line as far as he restore), and so brok 





this curved front, so bad architeectura 
picturesque and pathetic that I should like t 
have prese: ved it, 

Mr. Sturgis intimates that a change has taken 
place in the direction, and that in future a dith 


rent course will be followed f1 


ut I am assured, on the con 


has condemned; t 
trary, that the plans for the restoration of the 
whole portico fagade were prepared years ago, 
are still approved by the authorities responsible, 
and will be followed out exactly to the end, as 
they really were made, on the basis ot doin 

what was necessary to prevent what is worse 
even than restoration, and only doing it as it b 

came necessary. The repairs of the south flank 
became imperative to prevent th 
ing: those ou the southernmost doorway of the 
front were made in my own knowledge, and the 
veneer of marble was in some pli i 
and disinte grated that there was no process bv 
Which it could be restored to its plac Phe 
under brickwork was decaved away from the 
columns, leaving them In some places detached 
and they bad for vears been kept up by balks 


and braces ot timber and iron, wore disfiguring 
tothe church than repairs. As I have said ot 
the south flank, so of the doorway—every frag 


ment of sculptured work was preserved and care 
fully restored to its 


not repolished. but merely turned round \s 


for the thin slabs of veneer (absolutely the nly 
new material visible), they uld not bx 

p! 1, nor could ev be always renewed i 
same kind, for where th vinal was verd 
entique the nearest appr that ~ 
found was the Genoa green, the locality 


verde antique quarries being now unknown; tt 





Venetian supplies were tak lent 
ples When, asin the gray marble, the mater 
is Italian, it bas been renewed with the sa 
possible pains to replace tl ld Pv a simular “ 
material hav rr be 1 stp. } I . I 
that there was no f dat a sinz 
the terrible accounts of bert : i ect 
which were told me by ifsiders, ant ries 
ind artists, who hate the st t s | . 
they vk w—as if V method existe Xx 
that f'* ‘ ‘ , c new st ‘ \ } 
One anti rv, indeed lay ess of 

ill the ¥ warbles witl rdto] ce a 
rapid dis 

| ¢ c vest fM S S's Ne 

\ t ? yt saics—] ip 
tl ; itra } \ . eV \ \ 
ves, for I saw t storat st zg mad 
rt acts are . The wa ft Treasury 
was v toes acked ! acking, tl 
ssures ext ing with the sett { a 
ry At all these tiss Ss the t iditv at ked 
t masti w bh held tl ro mosaic in 
their places, so that there was a disintegration 
g Ng 1 of the w work, slowly ext ling 
from every fissur and this had been going on 
f Vears, t zg at anv t covered 
with the little cubes whi dropped down. So 
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To THE EpItor oF THE NATION : 
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other explanation of B. F. Butler's election than 
that of a political debauch on the part of the 


people of the State. 





As I am jealous of the 
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reputation of the people of Massachusetts, and 
believe that when any considerable number of 
them agree upon a thing, they have a reason for 
it, | desire, with your permission, to state what 
[ believe to be the reason in this case, 

The political history of Massachusetts, like 
that of every other State and city in the Union, 
turns upon a process by which the Legislature 
has reduced the Executive to insignificance. In 
Massachusetts it has surrounded him with a 
council without whose permission he can hardly 
go out of doors, It has deprived him of all 
share in directing the government, except a 
simple aye or no as to whatever the Legislature 
may put before him. It has made all the chief 
executive officers separately elective by the 
people, and thus wholly independent of the 
Governor and of each other. But as administra- 
tion in this way is wholly impossible, the Legis- 
lature proceeded to set up a secondary executive 
in the shape of a number of commissions, still 
independent of each other, whose policy and 
pay are provided by the Legislature, the nomi- 
nation of the members being left to the Gover- 
nor, so that the appearance of responsibility 
may rest upon bim. These commissions work 
absolutely in the dark, the public hardly know- 
ing their names; and of course that which is 
unknown easily becomes an object of suspicion. 

In this state of things, the Republican party 
nominated Mr. Bishop, a man of the highest 
character, but whos¢ name had no more mean- 
ing for the State than a text of Sanscrit. With 
such a candidate, and no policy, enthusiasm in 
the ranks was hardly to be expected. On the 
other side appeared a man who declared this 
government by commissions to be all wrong, and 
that if he was elected he would set it right. 
Grant, if you please, that 90,000 Democrats 
voted for him partly from discipline, and partly 
because he 1s a vulgar blackguard, and 20,000 
Republicans because they longed for some change 
from the meaningless monotony of recent years, 
yet he was really elected by the large number 
of Republicans who, while they would not vote 
for him, were: yet so disgusted with the empty 
farce which had been called politics that they 
refrained from voting at all. 

Governor Butler has so far kept his premises 
that he has got into a violent quarrel with the 
Legislature, conducted in his peculiar manner. 


With a cynical defiance of opinion, he leaves his | 


post and goes off to try cases at Washington. It 
seems as if his downfall were certain. But 
there is another danger to be reckoned with. 
Our people are apparently unable to understand 
that the world always has been, and always will 
be, governed by men. You cannot arouse enthu- 
siasm in multitudes about measures which in- 
volve complex details, but you can do so about 
men. And so, while the virtuous are proceeding 
and their 
“theory of our institutions,” the rascals lay 
hold of human nature by setting up men. The 


solemnly with their ‘* platforms” 


remedy lies in appealing to the better part of 
the country on behalf of legitimate power and 
responsibility in individuals, and stronger ad- 
The logical and inevitable out- 
come of this legislative anarchy, unless corrected, 


ministration, 


is civil war—not immediately or suddenly, but 
by slow gradations of faction and disintegration, 
rhe election of Butler is an unmistakable symp- 
tom, and if he and his fellows are keen enough 
to follow up the scent they have struck, it may 
become a very serious one, G. B. 
Boston, March 31, 1883 


WHITTIER AND CLAY. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION : 
Srr: In a notice of Kennedy's ‘ Whittier,’ in 
the Nation of March 15, you speak of ‘‘ such 
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characteristic and, in the main, such beautiful 
and elevated poems as those preserving the traits 
of Mr. Whittier’s contemporaries—the Calhoun, 
Webster, Silas Wright, Garrison, Follen, Chan- 
ning, Shipley, Pierpont, Leggett, Storrs, Torrey, 
Neall, of the earlier period; the Sumner, . . . 
Joseph Sturge, of the later.” How is it that the 
name of Clay does not appear in this galaxy ? 
Is it because the highly (some would say ex- 
travagantly) laudatory sentiments of the poem 
“preserving the traits” of the Western states- 
man contrast so strangely with the wail of the 
poet, sixteen years later, over the ‘dead fame” 
of his Eastern contemporary ? 
‘So fallen, so lost,” begins the latter. 


“ Not fallen: no, as soon the tall 
And pillared Alleghanies fall,” 


is the indignant outburst of the former against 
the exultation of a political antagonist over the 
fall, never to rise again (so he thought it), of the 
Whig leader in the conflict of 1832. And, fur- 
ther on : 
“ Star of the West, a million eyes 
Are turning gladly unto him ; 
The shrine of old idolatries 

Before his kindling light grows dim.” 

I am not sure of the adverb in the second line, 
for I quote from memory ; it may have been 
fondly or proudly. I found the whole poem, 
while sojourning in Illinois in 1841, in a stray 
copy of a Chicago newspaper, in which it was 
represented as written of Benton! Returning 
to the East the following year, I called on the 
poet, whose acquaintance I had had the pleasure 
of making the year before, while temporarily in 
charge of St. James's Church, Amesbury, and 
asked him about it. He said, as I had no doubt 
he would, thatit was written of Clay ; but, he add- 
ed, ‘‘the sentiments are not my present ones.” 
Even at that early period he had cast in his lot 
with Garrison and the handful of doctrinaires 
that sided with him. Garrison himself had had 
a similar experience : witness the lines addressed 
by him (see Cheever’s ‘Common-Place Book of 
American Poetry’) to Senator Frelinghuysen 
some years earlier, winding up with 

“ How could we bear resignedly thy loss?” 
E, J. STEARNS. 

FAULKLAND, DEL., March 28, 1883. 


BYRON AND THE CHORAGIC MONUMENT 
OF LYSIKRATES. 


To THE EpitoR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: The reviewer of Boetticher’s ‘Olympia,’ 
in your issue of March 15, accuses his author of 
making a slip ‘‘ when he speaks of the choragic 
monument of Lysikrates, a windowless building 
some six feet in diameter, as having been Lord 
Byron’s ‘ Wohnzimmer’ when he was in Athens.” 
I do not know Boetticher’s authority for the 
statement, unless it be the familiar tradition at 
Athens, where many remember the monument 
as it appeared when built into the southeast 
angle of a French Capuchin monastery, now de- 
stroyed ; but in Dodwell’s * Classical and Topo- 
graphical Tour through Greece,’ opposite page 
289 of vol. i., a steel engraving of the habitable 
room formed by the monument, as it appeared 
at the time of Dodweli’s stay (1805), will be 
found. In the text he says: 


‘* The choragic monument of Lysikrates, which 
is partly immured in the southeast angle of the 
convent, is so well known, and has been so fully 
described by Stuart, that little can be added to 
what has been already published upon that sub- 
ject. . . . The upper part of this monument 
is hollow, and contains a space of nearly six feet 
diameter, which is at present the library of the 
superior of the convent. . . . I was assured 
by the superior that during the dilapidating 
mania in 1801 ate ap ney had been made to him 
and to the Voivode for the purchase of the en- 


tire monument, which was to have been con- 
veyed toa northern country, and that it owes 


its present existence to the protection which it 
derived from its position within the precincts of 
the monastery.” 

The cut shows the prior at his desk in the inte- 
rior of the alcove room formed by the monu- 
ment, which is accessible by an open doorway 
in its side, and lighted by a window in its street 
wall. 

In Nichol’s ‘ Byron,’ page 64, the poet is rather 
vaguely said, in 1811, to have ‘* studied Romaic 
in a Franciscan monastery.” His own ‘ Hints 
from Horace’ is dated ‘‘ Athens, Capuchin Con- 
vent, March 12th, 1811.” 

ALFRED EMERSON. 


JouNsS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, BALTIMORE, 
March 23, 1883. 


IRISH AND GAELIC. 
To THE EpDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: On reading a review of the ‘Imperial 
Dictionary,’ in your number for March 29, I was 
reminded, from its repetition in the ‘* Imperial,” 
of a curious philological error which appears in 
‘Webster ” and ‘“‘ Worcester.” Your reviewer 
quotes a certain definition from the ‘‘ [mperial,” 
containing, among other etymologies, this one : 
“Tr. and Gael. apa.” Here “Ir.” evidently 
stands for ‘‘ Irish,” so that a person not knowing 
better would be led to suppose that there is an 
“Trish” language and a “Gaelic” language. 
Bayard Taylor also, describing a trip from Bel 
fast to Glasgow, evidently distinguished two 
languages when he mentioned Scotch deck-hands 
as talking “Gaelic,” and on the same page re- 
ferred to Irish harvest-hands as talking “ Lrish.” 
The mistake is common enough, but it ought not 
to occur in a dictionary that professes to trace 
etymologies. I am not a Celt, yet I cannot help 
a feeling of astonishment that such vague or 
erroneous notions of the language that once held 
sway over all the West of Europe should prevail 
among people interested even to a slight degree 
in philological studies. 

Now, the fact is, this so-called ‘ Irish” is 
Gaelic par excellence ; it is the purest form of 
Gaelic. It is true that a phonetic system of 
spelling was adopted in Scotland in the last cen- 
tury to take the place of the ancient, but more 
cumbrous, system to which the Irish still ad- 
here ; and it is also true that the Scotch, and 
the Lrish too, have some unimportant dialectical 
variations of their own. But the language of 
the Celts of Ireland and Scotland is one language 
substantially, when spoken, and that language 
is Gaoidhilg—phonetically written, Gaelic. If 
the makers of these dictionaries, who appar- 
ently have no acquaintance with Gaelic in any 
form, must distinguish, wbere practically there 
is no distinction, why not distinguish as ‘ Irish- 
Gaelic” and ‘‘ Scotch-Gaelic ” ¢ 

T. F. GALWEY. 

New YORK, March 30, 1883. 


[The following extract from Mr. Skeat’s 
‘Brief Notes” upon the languages cited in 
his ‘Etymological Dictionary of the English 
Language’ contains the necessary comment 
on the above : ‘‘ ‘Celtic’ is merely a general 
term, and in itself means nothing definite, just 
as ‘Teutonic’ and ‘Romance’ are general 
terms. To prove that a word is Celtic, we 
must first show that the word is borrowed 
from one of the Celtic languages, as Trish, 
Gaelic, Welsh, Cornish, or Breton,” ete.—ED. 
NATION. | 
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Notes. 


FIVE years ago Messrs. R. M. Johnston and Wm. 
Hand Browne published, through J. B. Lippin 
cott & Co., an authorized life of the late (then 
living) Alexander H, Stephens. For this they 
are now preparing a supplementary chapter to 
cover the close of Mr. Stephens’s career, and 
they call the public’s attention to the fact that 
other biographies, announced since his death, 
must inevitably be of a kind which he strenuous 
ly deprecated. 

Thomas Whittaker has nearly ready ‘Stories 
from English History,” by Louise Creighton 
with quaint Ulustrations from old prints, fres 
coes, ete, 

The following are the principal spring an 
nouncements of the Boston publishers: J. &. 
Osgood & Co.;—A * Life of H. W. Longfellow,’ 
by his brother, the Rev. Samuel Longfellow: a 
‘ Life of Nathaniel Hawthorne,’ by Julian Haw 
thorne; Mrs. Burnett’s ‘Through One Adminis 
tration,’ and Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote’s ‘The 
Led Horse Claim.’ Houghton, Mifflin d& Co.: 
A‘ Life of Daniel Webster,’ by Henry Cabot 
Lodge, in the ‘* American Statesmen ”™ series; a 
large-paper edition of Emerson’s works, from 
new electrotype plates; a new edition of the 
poems of Jones Very: ‘Ten Great Religions,’ 
Part 2, by the Rev. James Freeman Clarke; 
‘The Freedom of Faith, by the Rev. T. T 
Munger: ‘The Quaker Invasion of Massachu 
setts,’ by Richard P. Hallowell; ‘From Ponka 
pog to Pesth.” by T. B. Aldrich; and * But Yet a 
Woman,” by Prof. A. 8S. Hardy, of Dartmouth 
College. Lee & Shepard: 
vations in the Orient,’ by ex-Gov. Walter Harri 


‘Travels and Obser 


man, of New Hampshire: a‘ Life of Longfellow,’ 
by Dr. G. L. Austin and John Owen; and the 
second and concluding volume of Dr. Coues’s 
‘Bird Life D. Lothrop & Co, :—* The Imagi 
nation, and Other Essays,’ by George Macdo 
nald, Roberts Bros. :— Living English Poets’ 
‘Thirlwall’s Letters to a Friend,’ with additions 
to the English collection: and * Early Chris 
tianity,’ being the first part of a work en 
titled ‘Christian History in its Three Great 
Periods,’ by the Rev. Joseph Henry Allen. S. EF. 
‘The History and Uses of Lime 
stones and Marbles,” by S. W. Burnham; a 
‘Handbook of Entomology,’ by Prof. Charles 
V. Riley; a ‘Manual of Taxidermy, for Begin 
ners,” by C. J. Maynard; ‘ Letters of Indian 
Travel,’ by Prof. Ernst Haeckel ; and * Oliver 
Wendell Holmes as Poet and Scientist, by Wim 
Sloane Kennedy. 

The New York announcements are as follows: 
Robert Carter & Bros,:—A ‘ Life of Robert Mot 
fat,’ the African Missionary, father-in-law of 
¥. Crowell & ¢ \ 
] 


Quotations,” basea 


Cassino & Co 


Dr. Livingstone. 7 
‘Dictionary of Poetical & 
H. G. Bohn’s. Dodd, Mead & Co Ss 
tions from the Poetry of 

Withan introduction by Richard Grant Whit 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert:—* Books and H 
Use Them,’ by John C. Van Dyke; * The Hous 
keeper’s Year-book,’ by Helen Campbell: and 
Judge Tourgée’s ‘Hot Ploughs! 
Holt & Co A ‘History of the United States, 
by Alexander Johnston; ‘Outlines of the C 
stitutional History of the United States, bv L. 
H. Porter; Paul Lacombe’s ‘ History of Fran 


of which we have had but a poor translat 





hitherto; E. A. Freeman's ‘ Impressions 
America’; ‘Early Law and Customs, | 
Sir H. S. Maine ‘The Human Bodv,’ 


Prof. H. H. Martin: 
George Maclerkie, and a bmefer work I 
the same subject by C. E. Bessey ; * Folk Ety 


‘Botany,’ by Pr 


mology,’ by the Rev. A, Smythe Palmer—a dic- 


tionary of verbal corruptions and perversions 
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Nation. 


Jean Paul Richter’s ‘ Invisible Lodge,’ translated 


by the Rev. C. T. Brooks - ‘Classic Mythol wv, 
by Prof. C. Witt, and ‘What Shall We Act £ by 
M.E. James. W. R. Jenkins Le Vovage de 
M. Perrichon, by MM. Labiche and Martin, being 
the first of a ** Théatre Contemporain,” selected 
from the best modern French plays, and guaran 


teed fit for school use or general reading Ma 
& Co ‘Some of sEsop’s Fables, with 


Modern Instances,’ designed by Randolph Calde 
cott: a ‘ Life of G. F. Handel.” by W.S. Rock 
stro; ‘Philip and James van Artevelde.’ by W 
J. Ashley 
Bashi; and ‘Investigations in Currency and 
Finance,” and * Methods of Social Reform, and 
Other Essays,’ both by the late W. S. Jevons 
Scribner & Welford ‘Memoirs of the Court 
and Family of Napoleon,’ by Mme. Junot ; * Mex 
‘0 To-day,’ by T. U. Brocklehurst, and * Peopk 
I Have Met,’ by FE. C. Grenville-Murray 

To the foregoing should be added: Warren / 


‘Caucasian Experiences,” by Y 


Draper (Andover, Mass * The Hebrews and the 
Red Sea.’ by Alexander W. Thayer a 
Printing Co Chicago A ‘Pioneer History f 
Illinois, by the late Gov. John Revnolds—a re 
print with corrections and notes i 
VaeCoun Chicag ‘The British Constitu 


tion,” by Amos Dean, a posthumous work: and a 
‘History of Pianoforte Music, by J. C. Fillmore 
J. B. Lippincott & ¢ Philadelphia Phe 
Wisdom, Poetrv, and Pathos selected from = the 
Works of Ouida, by the Rev. F. Sidney Morris 
and ‘ The Miracles of the Saints, by E. Cobham 
Brewer 


Funk & Wagnalls have issued the second 


volume of the Schaff-Herzog * Enevelopaxdia of 
Religious Knowledge Gabbatha-Ozanat if 
which the first volume was reviewed at lengtl 


in these columns, 

Mr. Howells’s ‘ Sleeping-Car Farce, which s 
enlivened Har) s Christmas, has been rey 
lished in pecket-shape by J. R. Osgood & C 
and is now available for home amusement 
amateur performers, 

Mr. Henry James's * Daisy Miller.” * An Inter 
national Episode,” *The Diary of a Man 
Fiftv, and ‘A Bundle of Letters,” make N 
of Harper's Fravklin Square Library 


The twenty-four days’ proceedings last sun 


mer at the Concord School of Philosophy ar 
given in abstracts, approved bv tl several 
peakers, In ( I rd La . t ~ \ 
Cambridge: Moses King \ : al sk 
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est railway rides on the continent.” Already 
there is not a point on the coast line more than 
ten miles by navigable waters from a railroad 
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station The agricultural prospects of the 
southern part of New Jersey brighten vearly 
idvantages are also rapidly becom 
ing appreciated Cotton and sugur-cane are 


profitably cultivated in Cape May County, whose 


( I i, wi ts ite is more even tha 
theirs Larg a i this Report is given to 
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Ma t great establishment at Tours 
stablishment for the world, one may 
< iy M. Ma s enterprise, his pride in 
sart, his tvpograp! masterpieces, bis mag 
business, his care for his employees, his 
benevolent foundations, are set forth in a way 


nand universal respect and esteem for so 

aracter. Anetehed portrait of M. Mame 

shows a intenance in full accord with the 
good that is related of bim. We commend M 
QWuantin’s article to every American publisher 
who takes a philanthropic interest in his calling 
We have been puzzled by the ante-dating, 
post-dating, and non-dating of books. A Euro 
pean novelty in this field is the double-dating 
nstituted—unless others wish to claim priority 
the publisher of the eminently respectable 
series of “Deutsche Zeit- und Streit- Fragen ” 
nlung gemeinverstindlicher wissen 
chaftlicher Vortrage” (Berlin: Carl Habel). 
Franz von Loher’s ‘Das neue Italien’ (No. 175 of 
the former series), and Dr. M. Alsberg’s ‘ Die 
gesunde Wohnung’ (No. 407 of the latter), which 
are before us, both bear ‘*18853” on the cover, 
while the title page gives ‘‘ 1882” as the date of 
publication (or delivery of the ‘ Vortrag” 4. 
Phere is certainly no deception intended in this 
case, but the practice is nevertheless reprehen 


sible and misleading, as we have experienced in 

the reference in Herr von Léher’s pamphlet to 

the 16th of July, ‘‘two years ago.” 
Announcement has already been made of the 
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illustrations to Poe’s ** Raven” made by Gustave 
Doré, and shortly to be published by Harp rea 
Br with a preface by Mr. Stedman. We 


hould think that some American publisher 
would also find his account in bringing out an 
edition of the very curious designs made for the 
same poem by another French painter, the im 
pressionist Edouard Manet—designs at once 
mystic and realistic. Next to Cooper, Poe is 
perhaps the best known in France of all Ameri- 
can writers, and we have had occasion recently 
to see a French edition—undated, but probably 
not old—of one of his most characteristic tales, 
‘The Thousand and Second Night,’ freely turned 
into French, and illustrated by quaint and cha 
racteristic drawings bv the late André Gill. 

Mr. Kurtz’s ‘Illustrated Art Notes’ for the 
fifty-eighth Spring Exhibition of the National 
Academy of Derign has promptly made its ap 
pearance (Cassell & Co.). Excellent features of 
the present issue are the biographical summaries 
appended to each contributor’s name, and dia 
grams showing the position of each picture as 
actually hung upon the walls of the Academy. 

One of the pleasantest pieces of Italian news 

is that relating to the Corsini Paiace in Rome. 
The Government decided to purchase it, and 
make of it a palaz o delle scwenze—a sort of 
toman Somerset House. Depretis, with the 
Minister of Education, Torlonia (the Roman 
syndic), the presidents of the /incei and other 
scientific societies, met with Prince Corsini to 
complete the contract. The terms included the 
palace, with all the land adjoining as far as the 
Joniculum, the price paid being 3625,000, After 
the papers had been signed, the Prince informed 
the assembled parties that he made a gift to the 
new establishment of the Corsinian library and 
gallery of pictures—both of great value. 

Mr. Stillman’s letter on another page, defend- 
ing the restorations of St. Mark’s Church, Ve 
nice, will doubtless lead some of our readers to 
turn back to the communication of Mr. Sturgis 
with which issue is taken. We believe that, for 
the purpose of understanding and reacbing an 
intelligent conclusion in a controversy which 
in English circles bas been attended with much 
heat, no better material exists than these two 
letters afford. Thisisnoslight recommendation, 
consider ing the small library of pros and cons in 
pamphlets and articles in periodicals which an 
exhaustive study—not of the facts, but of the 
arguments and epithets—would require one to 
examine. 


The sale of a library described by the Lon- 


don Times as having been “ originally formed 
by the famous Admiral Sir Francis Drake, and 
added to from time to time by his descendants,” 
took place in London on the 11th of March and 
three following days. The Times says that 

many of these books and old tracts were, no 
doubt, collected by the great Admiral, especially 
those very scarce tracts of the early seventeenth 
century relating to the English voyages to Ame- 
rica” ; and it instances Rosier’s * True Relation’ 
as certainly one of ‘those identical ones which 
Drake had preserved at the time of their publi- 
cation.” To say that Drake died in 15096, and 
that Rosier’s tract was not printed until 1605, is 
to question the accuracy of the Times's state- 
ment ; and if we were inclined to be particular, 
we might ask how it happened that Sir Francis’s 
** descendants ” could have any hand in the col- 
lection of the library, seeing that the histories 
put it down that Sir Francis himself ‘‘left no 
posterity.” The books, however, by whomso- 
ever collected, were veritable nuggets, and 
grand prices were bid for them at the auction. 
Rosier’s ‘True Relation of the most prosperous 
voyage made this present yeere 16U5 by Captain 
George Waymouth in the discovery of the land 
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of Virginia,’ a tract of only twenty leaves, and 
unhound, went for £301 to Mr. Bernard Quaritch. 
A copy of this rare tract, elegantly bound, was 
in the Brinley sale (No. 280), where it fetched no 
more than $800, And some years furtaer back 
the sale of a copy is recorded (Inglis sale) at 
nine guineas, the work going to the British 
Museum, Mr. Quaritch also secured Hariot’s 
‘Briefe and True Report of the New Found 
Land of Virginia,’ London, 1588, a work of 
which only two other copies are known—one in 
the British Museum, the other in the Bodleian ; 
£300 was the closing bid for this precious vol- 
ume. ‘Newes from Virginia’ (six leaves), by 
RK. Rich, London, 1610, brought 495 ; ‘Good 
Newes from Virginia,’ by A. Wbitaker, London, 
1615, £90 ; ‘Good Speed to Virginia,’ by R. G., 
London, 1609, £50; and ‘True Declaration of 
the Estate of the Colonie of Virginia, with a 
confutation of scandalous reports,’ ete., London, 
1610, £80, Forall the works relating to America 
large prices were paid ; and as among the buyers 
we notice the names of Mr. B. Quaritch, H. 
Stevens, and Ellis & White, gentlemen who buy 
largely ‘‘upon orders,” it is not unlikely that 
some of their purchases will find their way to 
this country. 

—Lovers of Old-English literature in this 
country ought not to let the death of Mr. Wil 
liam G. Medlicott, of Longmeadow, Mass., pass 
without a word of commemoration, if only to re 
mind the world how rare an example he afford 
ed, and how worthy of imitation it ought to be 
by those situated as he was. It was Mr. Medli- 
cott’s good fortune to possess one of the best collec 
tions of Anglo-Saxon and Early-English books in 
this country, among them volumes which had be 
longed to celebrated men—to Sir Frederick Mad 
den, Thorpe, Conybeare, Cockayne—and which 
were enriched by their MS. notes, with numerous 
and rare editions of ‘ Beowulf,’ Czedmon, ete. 
But what was more uncompion was the generous 
and enlightened spirit with which this collection 
was placed at the disposal of scholars and spe- 
cialists working in the field of Anglo-Saxon. 
Mr. Medlicott freely lent his books, often send 
ing them at considerable ri-k to great distances, 
and leaving them in the bands of borrowers for 
months together. Such liberality in this epoch 
of jealously-guarded libraries deserves apprecia 
tive mention, 


—A number of theological handbooks are 
upon our table. First is the Oxford ‘Parallel 
New Testament, Greek and English.’ This 
handsome volume presents side by side the Au 
thorized Version of 1611 and the Revised Version 
of 1881, each with its marginal notes. and the 
Greek text as adopted by the Revisers ; the dis 
placed readings being preserved in the margin 
among the notes proper. The work also con- 
tains the Revisers’ preface and the translations 
preferred by the American Committee, and thus 
leaves nothing to be desired as regards the body 
of the New Testament. Next in order are two 
concordauces to the Revised Version—the *‘ Com- 
plete Concordance,’ by John Alexander Thoms 
(Chas. Scribner’s Sons), and the ‘ Students’ Con- 
cordance’ (D. Appleton & Co.). Like the 
Parallel] Testament just mentioned, Mr. Thoms’s 
Concordance is publisbed under the joint autho 
rization of Oxford and Cambridge Universities. 
It includes the more important marginal readings 
of the English and American Revisers. The 
‘Students’ Concordance’ is anony mous, but is the 
work of several hands (English). Its typography 
is the more inviting of the two and the easier 
for reference, but its references are less com- 
plete than Mr. Thoms’s. For instance, under 
belly, the latter gives three more texts, one of 
which, to be sure, is the preferred American, 
but the other two are to be found in the ‘ Stu- 
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dents’ Concordance’ under other words in the 
same connection. Mr. Thoms bas sixteen en- 
tries under the pronoun J, which the rival con- 
cordance takes no account of. He, again, inserts 
proper names in the main alphabet, which is 
certainly better than to group them by them- 
selves. A fourth volume is Dr. John F. Hurst’s 
‘ Bibliotheca Theologica : a Select and Classitied 
Bibliography of Theology and Genera! Religious 
Literature’ (Scribners). This very intelligent 
and covscientious guide cannot fail to be of 
great usefulness to the students, ministers, and 
teachers for whom it was designed. Bibliogra- 
phically, it is sufficiently minute, giving the 
size of each book, the number of pages, the edi- 
tion, the publisher’s name, and the date. It is 
liberal in its inclusiveness, admitting Unitarians 
and Universalists to the equal company of the 
evangelical denominations, as a glance at the 
title ‘‘ Sermons” willshow. It has two excel- 
lent indexes, of authors and subjects, and is 
beautifully printed. 

—Among the contributions to the fifteenth 
volume of the *‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ ninth 
edition (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. ; New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons), two have the 
dimensions of good-sized volumes : *‘ Mamma- 
lia,” by Professor Flower, and *‘ Mechanics,” by 
Professor Tait. ‘‘ Magnetism,” by Professor 
Chrystal ; ‘‘ Measurement,” by R. 8. Ball ; and 
“Medicine,” by Drs. Creighton and Payne, are 
also extensive scientific articles. Geography 
and history are treated in notices of generally 
moderate dimensions and little attractiveness, 
the geographical ones—like the notices of Loui- 
siana, the Isle of Man, Manchester, and Mary- 
land—beivg often particularly remarkable for 
dryness, while many an interesting title, such 
as Lusitania or Liitzen, is forgottev. Among 
the more valuable contributions of this class are 
Rev. A. 1. Sayce’s “* Lydia,” Rev. C. W. Boase’s 
‘* Macedonian Empire,” Rev. J. Sibree’s ‘‘ Mada- 
gascar,” and Professor Robertson Smith's ‘* Mec- 
ca” and ‘* Medina.” This schclar has also a 
good article on Malachi, while Professor Har- 
nack discourses learnedly on Mark, Marcion, 
and Manicbwism, the Rev. J. Sutherland Black 
onthe Virgin Mary, and Professor Kessler on 
the Mandwans. Too brief and in every way 
inadequate are the articles on the Books of 
Maccabees and the Maronites, and unnecessarily 
bristling with titles, references, and foot-notes 
are Dr. Schiller -Szinessy’s ‘* Mabzor” and 
‘** Maimonides,” the Hebrew of which—includ- 
‘* hilekboth,” 
‘“dibere "—is not without flaws. The latter 
article is almost purely bibliographical, and the 
life of its interesting subject is all but com- 
pletely forgotten. Incomparably more atuac- 
tive lives of authors are those of Lotze (by 
Merz), Lucian (F. A. Paley), Lucretius (Professor 
Sellar), Macaulay (Rev. M. Pattison), and Ma- 
chiavelli (Symonds). 


ing such words as ‘“‘siphethe, 


Professor Lindsay con- 
tributes the life of Luther, Gairdner that of 
Mary Tudor, Swinburne a much longer bio- 
grapby of Mary Stuart, and Professor Villari a 
connected series of sketches of the Medici family 
in Tuscany. The French queen Marie de Mé- 
dicis, however, is forgotten, and so are Marie 
Louise, Muria Christina of Spain, Maria da 
Gloria of Portugal, and Mary Magdalene. 


—The manner in which many of the biogra- 
phical sketches of the ‘Britannica’—in this 
volume as in others—open is almost amusing. 
One of them begins thus: ‘‘ Lysimachus, son of 
Agathocles, a Thessalian in the service of Philip 
of Macedon, was born about 361 B.c. During 
Alexander’s campaigns he was one of bis imme- 
diate bodyguard. . . That the subject of 
the article is not Philip’s Thessalian, but the 
Thessalian’s son, there is nothing in the context 
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to indicate, and we must read on to find out that 


we have been so unceremoniously introduced to 





a famous commander and King of Thrace. An 
other opening runs thus: ‘*‘ Mandeville, Bernard 
de (1670-1733), is generally known as an ethical 
writer of debasing and degrading tendency, but 
he was at least as much of a humorist asa philo 
sopher, and set up as an analyst of *‘ what is,’ re 
1 pretensions as a law 


peatedly disavowing a 
giver of ‘ what ought to be.’ He wasa foreigner 
by birth, a native of Rotterdam. . . .” This 
isa rushing in medias res, or rather in u/ltimas 
res, before giving the plainest information to 
the common reader—as, for instance, where Ber 
nard de Under * Lu 
ther,” we read of a “* First Period (1485-1517) ” 

f These are, 


before reading the name of Martin. 
however, trifling irregularities, in no way in 





was a foreigner. 


pairing the value of the biographical notices 
The greatest defectiveness of the ‘ Britannica's’ 
biography shows itself in the dynastic portions 
excepting the Enylish—and nowhere so glar- 
ingly as in this volume under ‘ Louis.” The 
histories of the various countries are generally 
referred to as almost completely covering the 
lives of the monarchs, and the notices of the 


latter mostly present but a few details as to 





parentage, age, marmage,-etc. The reference 
is. however, always in great part, if not almost 


completely, deceptive; for, as a rule, the general 


history of the country tells of the reign, but 
ignores the prince’s personal life and character 
istics. The eighteen French Louises are de 


spatched in two pages—St. Louis receiving four 
*; Louis XVI. 
XVI. six 


Not much more space 


lines and a reference to ** France’ 
five lines and a reference ; and Louis 
lines without a reference. 
is allotted to Maria Theresa, though ** the events 
of her reign have been [but] briefly summarized 
under AUSTRIA and HUNGARY,” or to Matthias 
Corvinus, though only ‘tthe leading events of 
his reign are summarized in the article HUN 
GARY.” 


The method of Mr of Worcester. 
Mass., of making the public hbrarv a belp to the 
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schools by what might be called a course of 
library lectures—conferences between the libra 
rian and the scholars, at the library, in which 
they learn what can be done there and how to do it 
in which some of them apparently learn for tbe 
first time that there is a library—this practi 
we say, is slowly spreading. Some small ji 
braries, then Cincinnati, and now Chicago, have 
adopted it. 
h it readily, and the Saturday mornings 
red for weeks abead. 
it will become more and more eccmmon, and will 


At Chicago the teachers have fallen 


in wit 





have been engé No doubt 





succeed wherever the librarian has the faculty 


of catching the attention of you 





an increase of his work—one more added to the 
long list of qualifications of the perfect librarian, 
which, as drawn up by the Abl Cotton des 
Houssaves aud others, is al i 
make a bold man hesitate 





place. Knowledge of 





with all sciences, a natural aptitude for classify 
ing, familiarity with and manual skillin all tt 


book-preserving arts, perfect command of tem- 


per with the impertinent an 
wearied patience with the stupid and the i 
rant and the 
thoucht to be able to answer the man who has 


scatter-brained, quickness f 


not a minute to spare, plodding perseverance in 
the service of those who are searching for 
needle in a haystack—these qualities h: 





always been expected of him. Now, it see 
he is to add to his learning the power to impart 
it, and not only to be able to help those who 
want to know, but to instill the very desire for 
knowledge. It is not every one who can do this, 
and it would be well for the general success of 


The 


the experiment if librarians who have not the 
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tongue of a ready speaker should depute this 
part of their work to more fortunate assistants 
Some vears ago much was said at librarians 
conventions and written in tl newspapers 
about professorships of bibhography, with re- 


ference chiefly to colleges: the idea being tha 





ion in the use of books fer study and in 


vestigation should be given by lege libra s 
to the students Not much appears to have 
come of the talk; most of our college libraries 


so far as we know, are conducted in the same 
way as Defore, with very little effort te train the 
students in what sbould be called not so mu 
bibliography (description of books) as bit 
chresis (use of books But the idea has taken 
root lower down Che publi 
soon deserve the additional title of Master of I 
And if pupils are taught at our 
grammar and bigh schools Reading for Pt 
and the Art of Investigation, there will be 1 


bliochresis 


need for the college hbrarian to instruct any | 


those who have prepared for college at a 


tance from the large libraries 


We referred the other day to the subser 
tion circular sent out by the Cambridge Society 
for the Collegiate Instruction of Women (Har 
vard Annex Two documents also now obtaiua 
ble of the ladies of the Executive Committee 
with Mrs. Louis Agassiz at their head, deserve a 
very wide circulation, and) wherever they 
will create the disposition to give whici 
lar just named seeks to protit by. One of thes 
isthe Report of the Executive Cor 
other, Extracts from Letters of Pupils. Tt 
is little in the Report w h we have not 
municated to our readers at one time or another 
but itis supplemented by the formal testimony 
the instructors, who all agree as to the pleasure 


thev have derived from teaching the voung 


women, and the essential mental equalitv be 
tween these and the male students. Profess 
Dver has been struck, in his philosophical vours 
in Greek, “ with the entire absenc tf intellectua 
indifferentism on the part of the voung ladies 
the r questions have been . el 
wh the first answer 1 not satisfy t 
sistent in ¢ uraging sign that ¢t \ t 
willing to tent themselves with w ~ 
Professor Palmer n } < ) savs 
girls being keener st 1 hav ’ 
found myself obliged treat my s 
fundamentally with tt than w l . 
cussed it w v ge classes l i 
' nom I facccoy I ¢ KePTTeS f ‘ 
while | tical and business interest s it 
the men, It k that with t w t was 
desire to solve socia tions, especially 
those w had alread cnown s ‘ 
har ble mov _ ‘ +} ate 
nt on th eacer ss and - ° f ¢ 
WW y but ¢t a wac ¢ } x ¢ 
ir st < | < + } - «2 
tem of SES ‘ S ¢ fw 
wot nt. but s t : ite call 
9 it iv, as | ss ] 
ks, “} f these v w < 
. sofa - r atns 
tre : . aw be t . - ; 
, < I xt! «fr ‘ ttere of P 
nresponse to at od ¢ 7 ig ° 
t valt the Annex st strik t i 
t pr t of is St t highest 
tra g that can be afforded t The short 
wings thev en ite ar stly if t all 
asv of cor whe € Ww t gives the 
\ xX a recognized nnecti with the Un 
versity. The lack of social relations is one of 


these, and we presume can only be overcome by 


the building of a dormitorv or hall. Noticeable 





is the rea ess wit! t t writers t 
ed. sot , " ¢ nt f the seat ¢ 
ing at wi ! eu vn stat Ww ‘ | 
ind unsat \ l I 
ind fa f ita ird w { t 
noveity a t ‘ 
Ad \ ‘ 
setu isa We w“ 
higher ed i " 
titled * Th i \\ 
ties, by Mr. W ( tes 
hh this ele \ \ 
Will be ren bered Hi f 
val 1 l 
‘ eT g t Xy™ 
The test \ " 
l as t n ipa va ‘ 
Ace ind as ft a Y 
Ww en st ‘ 
healtt i " 
tifled as t \ 
Wesleva { 
thais x. ft . ' 
Well break awa 
I think w ‘ ‘ 
f t Harv t ‘ 
the mat al \ \ 
President Le ¢ 
{ 1 ‘ “ ‘ \ 
! is is 
nd tot - 
\ at 
‘ t \ 
rt ut 
{ s Aca 
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M NK t \t s } ia 
I . pa l ‘ 1 Gy x entitled 
\ Albania i ( 
I sources of f ition r 1 t 4 
ba ing re ‘ i Ltt ew al n 
t 1 ‘ ‘ 1 Le directed 
this { fa 1 Albaniar | i 
guage as it is ke the Greek kingdom. Th 
tt t < tains a state tof the ind 1 
the lett a lection popular myths with 
t isint 1of the into modern Greek, and 
i issified v i! rv Phose who are acquaint 
ed with m rn Gree iware that there is a 
lerable Albanian element of population in 
t! ! liate v itv of Athens. Eleusis, Sa 


inhabited mostly by Alba 
true of the islands of Hx 
e nurseries of the Gree} 


ntly it was the fact that 


within a short distance of Athens one could meet 


peasants who unders 
though, owing to the 
this would no longer 


tood very little Greek; and 
improvement of the schools, 
be true of the men, yet it is 


altogether likely that, if one were to enter a 
peasant’s house in Eleusis, be would find the 


women chattering 


Albanian, ard the older 


women unable or unwilling t> speak Greek, 
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The Albanian language 1s difficult to learn, and 
it is said to show marked analogy in structure 
with the ancient language of Lycia, in Asia 
Minor. It has been reduced to writing, we be 
lieve, by the British and Foreign Bible Society» 
and the New Testament, in whole or in part, has 
been printed in an alphabet made up of Greek 
and Latin letters. The different sounds outnum- 
ber the letters in either the Latin or Greek alpha- 
bet, taken singly. # and v are found, g and gh, 
k and kye, d and dh, z and j, s and sh, ch, as in 
China, and the sounds represented by the Spanish 
li and 7%. Mr. Koulouriotis has contrived, by 
turning certain Greek characters alternately to 
the left and to the right, to represent all the 
sounds by characters closely resembling the 
Greek. %, for instance, represents s, and = rep- 
resents sh. The system seems a good one, for the 
redundant letters in the Albanian naturally form 
pairs with certain letters of the Greek alphabet. 
The compiler claims for his little book that it is 
the first Albanian grammar printed at Athens, 
and he also states, we believe correctly, that the 
idea of making the Greek alphabet, with some 
modifications, serve as the alphabet for the Al- 
banian language had the approval of the late Mr. 
George Finlay. On the title-page of the pamphlet 
is printed the following sentence, which spelling 
reformers would approve: "Ev caddv aApaBytaprov 
“A good alphabet is the 
foundation of a language.” 


elvat  KpHTis THS yAwoons, 


—It is not often that an American audience has 
an opportunity to hear a native composer con- 
duct a symphony of his own. Such an oppor- 
tunity, however, was afforded the patrons of the 
Brooklyn Philharmonic Concerts on Friday af- 
ternoon and Saturday evening, on both of which 
occasions Professor J. K. Paine conducted his 
second work of this kind, the ‘‘ Spring Sympho- 
ny.” The immense superiority of spring music 
over spring poetry will at once strike every one in 
listening to this fine composition. In choosing this 
epithet for his symphony, as well as the descrip- 
tive titles placed over the different movements 
—Departure of Winter, Awakening of Nature, 
May-night Fantasy, A Romance of Spring- 
time, The Glory of Nature—Professor Paine, like 
Beethoven in the case of his Pastoral Symphony, 
doubtless intended them to be ‘‘ more an expres- 
sion of feeling than an attempt to paint in 
tones.” Nevertheless, there are not a few charac- 
teristic passages which are easily recognized as 
definite descriptive motives. The leading theme 
of the Introduction indicates the sad feelings in- 
spired by a desolate winter scene. It is worked 
up with other themes into a stormy climax, sug- 
gestive of the buisterous departure of winter, and 
followed by acalmer spirit, like the arrival of a 
prophetic breeze laden with the perfume of spring. 
The allegro paints the awakening of spring by 
means of a great variety of rhythmic and me- 
lodie effects, the soft opening figure being made 
to flow faster and faster in a crescendo, like a 
mountain rill, leading into the proper spring 
motive, which is first announced by the ’cellos 
and violas. With this spring motive the winter 
motiv- is ingeniously interwoven, by means of 
a variety of contrapuntal devices, producing a 
mixture of sad and joyous feelings. The ending 
of this movement is highly poetic. The May- 
night fantasy is a lovely scherzo—a kind 
Walpurgis-night dream, abounding in pretty 
effects of instrumentation. The spring-time of 
love is suggested by the adagio, the episode in 
F minor in which has asad and almost dirge- 
like expression. The long pedal point on the 
dominant makes an ingenious canonic effect 
with the leading motive. The adagio seems to 
us less inspired than the other parts, and not equal 
in beauty to the slow movement of Mr, Paine’s 
First Symphony. The last movement, on the 
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other hand, marks the climax not only of the 
Spring Symphony, but of its author’s creative 
power. It introduces a sort of hymn of joy in 
the last movement for full orchestra, the grand 
harmonies and stirring, vigorous rhythm of 
which irresistibly make the audience vividly 
feel the ‘‘ Glory of Nature.” 


—Not only Harvard College but America may 
well be proud of having produced such a musical 
composition, in which excellent workmanship is 
combined with originality of invention. A 
single fault is its extremelength. In this respect 
a good lesson is taught by Beethoven’s Eighth 
Symphony, which was played at the same con- 
cert and only consumed about half as much 
time—twenty-three minutes. The tendency of 
modern music is toward concentration of ideas, 
and this is one of the reasons why symphonic 
poems seem to be gradually taking the place of 
symphonies. Professor Paine, too, has written 
a symphonic poem, ‘‘The Tempest,” which it 
is to be hoped Mr. Thomas will give us an op- 
portunity to hear next winter. Attention must 
finally be called to the brilliant, clear, and effec- 
tive instrumentation of the Spring Symphony. 
Professor Paine has the true orchestral instinct, 
and is in this respect immensely superior to Herr 
Max Bruch, for instance, who has just left Li- 
verpool to pay this country a professional visit, 
and who in pure scholarship has few rivals 
among living musicians. The other features 
of the Brooklyn concert were Liszt’s first con- 
certo, which Mrs. Rivé-King played in a brilliant 
and quite satisfactory manner; two movements 
from Spohr’s ninth violin concerto, in which 
Mr. Rhodes displayed the same good qualities 
heretofore fully commented on, and Berlioz’s 
brilliant and sensuous orchestration of Weber's 
dashing *‘ Invitation A la Valse,” which was pre- 
pared as a substitute for the missing ballet 
music in the “ Freischiitz” when that opera was 
first produced in Paris. 


LORD LAWRENCE. 


Life of Lord Lawrence. By R. Bosworth 
Smith, M.A., author of ‘Mohammed and Mo- 
hammedanism,’ ete. 2 vols. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co.; New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1883. 

Mr. Bosworth SMITH has manifestly spared no 

labor, thought, and study to make his !ife of Lord 

Lawrence worthy of its subject ; and asa piece 

of literary workmanship these volumes are 

worthy of high commendation. Asa picture of 

Lord Lawrence himself, or of India under British 

rule, they will not be so satisfactory to those 

who anticipated from Mr, Smith’s literary ante- 
cedents a certain measure at least of critical dis- 
crimination. An excess of enthusiasm is an in- 
firmity from which few biographers are exempt; 
but the examples are rare in which the malady 
has been possessed in so acute a furm as by Mr. 
Bosworth Smith. He knows neither weariness 
nor satiety in enlarging upon the excellences of 
his hero. Whenever he gets him in a new light, 
he withdraws his readers, as it were, to a con- 
venient distance, and, “with pointing pole in 
hand,” teaches them what it is proper for them 
to admire at this stage of hiscareer. He extends 
these feelings of rapture and enthusiasm—only 
slightly moderated—to nearly all of Lord Law- 
rence’s friends and official colleagues, with the 
result, we bave no hesitation in asserting, of 
making his book altogether a disappointment to 
those who have studied the history of the Eng- 
lish in India in a spirit of independent criti- 
cism. The book, however, is of great interest. 

Whatever Mr. Bosworth Smith desires to say, he 

says we!l ; and it is impossible to deny that here, 

at last, we havea book on India undefaced by 
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barbarous and unintelligible technicalities, and 
thoroughly readable from the first page to the 
last. 

The chapters of the greatest interest and im- 
portance are those which deal with the great 
Indian insurrection of 1857, and the long struggle 
between the mutinous sepoys in Delhi and the 
handful of Europeans and Punjabees which held 
the ridge in front of the city. Then it was that 
John Lawrence became known to the world as a 
man cast in the heroic mould. He was Chief 
Commissioner of the Punjab, which had been 
annexed only a few years before, and he found 
himself, on the outbreak of the mutiny, cut off 
from intercourse with the Governor-General in 
India, without prospect of succor reaching him 
from England, and compelled to act as the su- 
preme ruler of Northern India,to preserve order 
in hisown provinces, to raise a new army in place 
of that which had revolted, and to wage war 
against an insurrection which aimed at, and all 
but accomplished, the overthrow of British 
domination in the East. Lord Lawrence, al- 
though, like all the other British officials in 
India, he had had no forefeeling of the insurrec- 
tion, was the only prominent man in Upper 
India who discerned at once the gravity of the 
crisis, and the only means by which it could be 
encountered successfully. Incredible as it seems, 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Army 
and his military advisers were of opinion that 
an immediate march upon Delhi was not neces- 
sary ; that the wiser policy would be to collect 
such troops as they could bring together, with a 
fortified camp, and stand upon the defensive 
until reinforcements reached India from Eng- 
land. And but for the earnest advice and re- 
monstrances of John Lawrence there would have 
been no advance upon Delhi. 

“Your Excellency,” he writes in one of these 
urgent epistles to General Anson, “ remarks that 
we must ‘carefully collect our resources.’ But 
what are these resources but our European 
soldiers, our guns, and our material? ‘These are 
all ready at hand, and only require to be 
handled wisely and vigorously to produce great 
results. . . . Pray only reflect on the whole 
history of India. Where have we failed when 
we acted vigorously ? Where have we succeed- 
ed when guided by timid counsels? Clive, with 
1,200 men, fought at Plassey, in opposition to the 
advice of his leading officers, beat 40,000 men, 
and conquered Bengal. Monson retreated from 
the Chumbal, and before he gained Agra his 
army was disorganized and partially annihilat- 
ed. Look at the Cabul catastrophe. It might 
have been averted by resolute and bold action. 

. Our friends, of whom we bad many, 
only left us when they found we were not true 
to ourselves, How can it be supposed that 
strangers and mercenaries will sacrifice every- 
thing for us? There is a point up to which they 
will stand by us, for they know that we have 
always been eventually successful, and that we 
are good masters. But, go beyond this point, 


| and every man will look to bis immediate bene- 


fit, his present safety. The Punjab irregulars 


| are marching down in the highest spirits, proud 
| to be trusted, and eager to show their superior}- 


ty over the regular troops; ready wo fight 


| shoulder to shoulder with the Europeans. But 


if, on their arrival, they find the Europeans 
behind breastworks, they will begin to think 
that the game is up. Recollect that all this 
time, while we are pausing, the emissaries of 
the mutineers are writing to and visiting every 
cantonment.’ 


These letters had the effect of infusing a more 


| energetic spirit into the counsels of the Com- 


| 


mander-in-Chief and bis staff. They marched 
for Delhi, but too late to stamp out, as might 
originally have been done, the insurrection at a 
single blow. Nearly four months had to pass 
away before Delhi was stormed and taken ; and, 
in truth, it would never have been stormed and 
taken but for the invincible fortitude and deter- 
mination of John Lawrence. At one time some 


of his most trusted subordinates, even in the 
Punjab, questioned the wisdom of his policy to 
risk everything rather than allow the small be- 
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sieging force to withdraw from Delhi with their 
task unaccomplished. They advised that he 
should leave Delhi to its fate, and concentrate 
all his resources for the defence of the Punjab. 
But Lawrence never wavered for an instant. 
He saw that British authority in the Punjab 
absolutely depended upon success before Delhi 
The chiefs and soldiers in the Punjab had not, 
at the outbreak of the mutiny, comprehended 
the magnitude of the crisis. They regarded it 
as a military €meufe which, by discrediting the 
sepoys, would open for them a way into the 
military employ of the East India Company 
and hence the alacrity with which they came 
forward with the proffer of their services. But 
as days grew into weeks and weeks into months, 
and Delhi was uncaptured, and everywhere, 
except in the Punjab, the authority of the 
British throughout Bengal was wholly or par 
tially annihilated, they understood what a 
splendid opportunity for recovering their inde 
pendence they had allowed to escape. The 
Sikhs inside Delhi—and they were numerous 
despite all overtures fought desperately against 
the English to the end. Those who participated 
in the siege, although they would not abandon the 
English so long as they beld their ground, would 
certainly have made common cause with the 
enemy if General Wilson—the successor of Gene 
ral Anson—had raised the siege, as at one time 
he desired to do. Lawrence saw all this clearly 
Writing to Lord Dalhousie, after the rebel fort 
ress had fallen, he says: 

“We have indeed had a terrible time. Up to 
the capture of Delhi, the scales were trembling 
in the balance. The Punjabees of all classes 
have behaved admirably, and the zeal and 
courage of the Punjab troops have far surpassed 
my hopes and expectations. Still, if Delhi had 
not fallen, we must have been ruined. Had the 
troops retreated, all must have been lost. Had, 
indeed, the storming not succeeded, all must 
have gone.” 


And Delhi could not have fallen if Lawrence 
had not discerned at the outset that there it was 
that the fate of the British in India bad to be 
decided, or, having discerned it, had lacked the 
courage to strip the Punjab of its garrisons until 
the besieging force had been sufficiently strength 
ened to assail the fortress with success. When, 
at last, Delhi was captured, the humanity of the 
man shone no less conspicuously in the hour of 
success than his courage during the season of 
darkness and trouble. He _ preserved the 
mosques and palaces of Delhi from the destruc- 
tion which would certainly have overtaken them 
if the military authorities had been allowed to 
have their way; he put limits to the immeasura- 
ble rapacity of the prize agents, and sternly re 
pressed the inhumanity of the military commis- 
sions ; but, unhappily, net until much had been 
done which Englishmen of future generations 
will be very loth to be reminded of, 

At the time of the great insurrection, it was 
generally regarded as a half-frantic revolt of 
barbarism against a higher civilization which it 
both feared and hated; but with the lapse of 
years this view has been largely modified. Even 
Anglo-Indian officials are now willing to admit 
that British rule in India before 1857 was a rule 
defuced by great and grievous defects; that the 
upper classes had been reduced from a state of 
prosperity and influence to one of extreme in- 
digence; that the revenue administration and 
judicial procedure pressed with a crushing 
weight on the mass of the people; that the high- 
handed and unscrupulous manner in which 
Lord Dalhousie carried out his annexation 
policy had, with reason, destroyed the popular 
belief in British candor and equity ; that an in- 
surrection, in brief, was an incident which 
might and ought to have been anticipated. The 
very fact that the sepoys of the native army be- 
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lieved that the “greased cartridge” was manu 
factured with malice prepense, for the express 
purpose of destroying their caste, and compel 
ling them, against their wish and will, to become 
Christians, shows the profound distrust with 
which the policy and bebavior of the English in 
India must bave inspired the minds of the peo 
ple. The facts being so, it becomes not a little 
perplexing that a man such as Lord Lawrence 
should have been so absolutely taken by surprise 
as it is plain from this biography that he was, 
The explanation would seem to be this: Lord 
Lawrence was essentially a man of action, not a 
man of thought. There is nothing in these two 
bulky volumes to show that he ever devoted 
even a moment's thought to what was to be the 
tinal end and outcome of British domination in 
India. He passed his official life buried in ques 
tions of administrative detail, which, apparent 
ly, left bim without leisure or inclination to look 
beyond them, or to retlect upon the possible conse 
quences of such a sweeping political revolution as 
Lord Dalhousie was endeavoring to accomplish 
throughout the continent of India. And thus he 
failed to discern ** signs of the times ” which men 
far less eminent than himself, and with not a 
tithe of his knowledge and experience of India 
had detected clearly enough. We have called 
attention to this fact because it is here that the 
inherent vice and weakness of British rule in 
India are to be looked for. In all civilized 
countries there isa division of labor; the busi 
ness of political thinking is never carried on by 
the same persons upon whom devolves the business 
of practical legislation 
ministrator has to do his own thinking. It is 


In India alone the ad 


demanded of him that he should not only be his 
own “ Mr. Gladstone,” but that he should be also 
his own Bentham, Mill, newspaper press, and 
public opinion, And the only time he has for 
thinking is after an exhausting day spent in the 
consideration of multitudinous petty details—a 
discipline as inimical to comprehensive and syn 
thetic habits of thought as it is possible to ima 
gine. 

“1 begin,” writes Lord Lawrence to Sir Charles 
Wood, in reference to bis work as Governor 
General (and the account is equally true of his 
life as Chief Commissioner of the Punjab), “at ¢ 
A. M., and, with an interval of half an hour for 
breakfast, I sit at my desk until 5:50 p. wo, work 
ing all the time as hard as I can When neces 
sary, | work again after | come in from my ride 
or drive.” How cana man think under such a 
burden as this! How is he to find the leisure t 
look before and after / Sutticient unto the dav is 
the evilthereof. And the account which Lord 
Lawrence gives of his official life as Governor 
General might apply to that of almost every Eng- 
lish civilian in the country They are all borne 
down and overwhelmed by a buge mass of 
ofticial details. Every day they have, Sisyphus 
like, to roll a huge stone to the top of a hill: and 
each succeeding morning they find another, 
simular in size and weight, awaiting the com 
mencement of the day's labor. When the task 
is accomplished, the spent and exhausted official 
has abouc as much energy left for thinking as a 
man would who had just rowed strokeoar in a 
closely contested boat-race. And so it was that 
an insurrection like that of 1857 could be secret 
ly matured in the hearts of the people without 
their English rulers having a thought of the ap 
proaching catastrophe. 

There is, however, still another question re 
quiring an answer: How was itthat the British 
officials obtained no information? And _ this 
leads us on to a question of policy which is dis- 
cussed at considerable length in these volumes. 
When the Punjab first became a British province 
it was placed under a Board of Administration, 
the leading members of which were John Law- 
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rence and his brother, Sir Henry The diffe 
rences between the two brothers— mainly upon 
one important matter—led te the dissolution of 
the Board and the appointment of John Law 
rence as Chief Commissioner, his brother bein 
transferred to another province The point at 
issue between then 
meted out to the chiefs and large landholders 
who flourished in the Punjab under Run jeet Su 
and his successors Sir Henry thought they 
ought to be maintained in the enjoyment f 


their lands and other privileges ; Sir John was 


f opinion that the severity f British 
required that they should be (to quote hus own 
expression reduced to the plong by th 
gradual resumption on the part of the state of 
the lands which they occupied Lord Dalhousie 
agreeing with the views of John Lawrence 


moved his brother from the Punjab, and mad 
Jobn the sole Governor of the provinces Now 
this dispute between the two brothers ts 


came up for setUement whenever an Todiar 





kingdom came under British 1 and ‘ 
remarkable fact that those Indian administrators 
who were best acquainted with the govert ent of 
independent native states hav almost ow 
exception, been ino favor of preserving to tt! 
native aristocracy their ancient rank and pris 
leges. On the other hand, civilians as, { eX 
ample, John Lawrence wt knew, by dirt 
experience, only those prov es Where by t 
rule had long been established, bave always 
been jealous and susp is of ative f rank 
and influence They have professed to see 
them nought but s s of t put \ 
nue which, wit waiter advantage to the body 
f the people, t t be diverted to the Ters of 
the state and bv it expence pone sud strative 
iuprovements H heir stant a " 
been to grind down a lasses and orders of 1 

to a dead level over which (as they d aed) tl 


wheels of the administrative machinery would 


work with the smallest possible ar nt of frie 
tion And in this policy they have been entire 
lv successful The descendants of the men why 
governed provinces and minanded empires in 


the davs when India was independent would 
now be found, if thev could be found at all, fol 
} 


almost as ignorant and quite 


lowing a ploug 


bullocks they were driv 


ult has incaleulably weaken 





he Government rurbulent 
and adventurous as these men were, thev repre 
sented the most advanced, the manhest, and 
lasses in the population, for emi 
nence in a native state is rarely due to birth 
alone ; and the reduction of these men to insig 
nificance, under the levelling tendencies of British 
rule, bas affected India very much as the expul 
sion of the French Protestants by the revocation 
of the Fdict of Nantes affected France. By the 
destruction, moreover, of these—the natural 
leaders of the people—the English unintentional 
ly created a sort of bastard aristocracy out of 
their own subordinate native officials. These 
really governed India, for no information could 
reach their English superiors except such as 
they chose to supply: and they were careful to 
supply none but tidings of general joy, content 
ment, and prosperity at a time when all classes 
in the land were suffering from their rapacity 
and oppressiveness. The English, in short, hav 
ing removed the people to a vast distance from 
themselves, interpreted as peace the solitude 
which they had created, and were only awaken 
ed from their pleasing delusion by the terrible 
events of 1857. 

The incidents of Lord Lawrence's life subse 
quent to the mutiny can be told in a few 
words. He came home to be greeted, and de 
servedly so, as the saviour of the Indian Empire ; 
and a couple of years later, upon the death of 
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Lord Elgin, he returned to Calcutta as Governor- 
General. His viceroyalty was free from start- 
ling events, but it was notable for hard, unceas 
interest of the 
India, either 


ing, unobtrusive labor in the 


masses of the people. Never in 
before or since, was the business of government 
carried on with such regularity, promptness, 
and punctuality as under the government of Sir 
Jobn Lawrence. He was sedulous to allow no 
arrears in his own work to accumulate, and was 
the 


subordinates. 


exaction of the same from his 
The last act of bis simple and 
heroic life was to head the opposition to tbe in 
sane invasion of Afghanistan in order to tind a 


rigorous in 


‘scientific frontier” which existed nowhere, 


aud least of all in the brain of the statesman who 
invented the phrase. Lt is a singular illustration 
of the wisdom with which the world is governed 
that bis judgment on this question—the fruit of 
thorough kuowledge and long experience— 
should have been contemptuously 
favor of that 


Colley 


rejected in 
of Lord Lytton and Sir George 


MORTILLET'S PREHISTORIC ANTIQUITY. 
La Préhistorique Aatiquité de CHomme. Par 
Gabriel de Mortillet, Professeur d’Anthropo- 
logie préhistorique & IEvole d’Anthropologie 
de Reinwald ; New York: F, 


W. Christern. 1585. Svo, pp. 642. 


Paris. Paris: 
In this volume M. de Mortillet has given us the 
result of many years of study, and, as he is a 
recognized authority in archzology, his conclu- 
sions are entitled to a respectful consideration, 
whatever may be thought of their soundness or 
of the illogical manner in which he sometimes 
As a matter of course, 
is more or less controversial in charac- 


deais with his evidence. 
the work 
ter, and yet it is but justice to say that, in spite 
of his strong convictions and of the prominent 
part he has played in all the discussions that 
have taken place on the question since the dis- 
covery of flint implements in the valley of the 
Somme first made the antiquity of man a living 
issue, he has given us as complete and (apart 
from his theories) as satisfactory a résumé of all 
that is known upon the subject as any that has 
yet been published. This he has done in a sim- 
ple and attractive manner, without the slightest 
the weak 
Indeed, so far is he from availing bim- 
self of any technical advantage in the arrange- 
ment of his evidence—or perhaps it might be 
more correct to say, so satisfied is he of the 


attempt to conceal or gloss over 


points, 


truth of bis theories—that in beginning the in- 
tertiary man,” the very point 
where, logically and scientifically, he is believed 
to be most vulnerable, he may be said almost to 
have courted a fall. 

Strictly speaking, the expression ‘tertiary 
man” is deceptive, as our author does not recog- 
nize the existence of man in this epoch, though, 
as an archeologist, he is satisfied that when the 


se 


vestigation with 


miocene beds of western Europe were laid down 
there lived a being who built fires, chipped flint 
implements, and, we may add, did everything 
that the river-drift man of quaternary times can 
be shown to have done. This being, however, 
was not man; for our author, speaking now as 
a paleontologist, tells us that, according to 
‘*palwontological laws,” it is impossible that 
man could have been in existence at that remote 
the contemporary of a fauna now ex- 
tinct—and have preserved his type unchanged 
amid all the geological revolutions that have 
taken place since that time. To bridge over this 
difficulty he is reduced to the necessity of in- 
venting a sort of ape-like precursor of man, 
which he calls an anthropopithecus, and which 
he endows with intelligence enough to build 
fires and manufacture stone, implements. This 


epoch 


is substantially his position, and a more unsatis- 
factory ove, no matter from what point of view 
it be regarded, cannot well be imagined. So far 
as palwontology is concerned, it is a sufficient 
answer to say that the laws that govern the de 
velopment of animal life do not apply to man to 
the same extent that they do to other animals; 
and even if they did, cur author’s position would 
not be strengthened, since in inventing a crea- 
ture possessed of a man’s intelligence, and call- 
ing it by some other name, he is simply ‘ whip- 
ping the devil around the stump.” If the stone 
implements found by Bourgeois and Ribeiro in 
undisturbed tertiary beds in France and Portu- 
gal are artificial—and of this there cannot be 
much doubt, in view of the testimony of Franks, 
Engelhard, and Worsaae, to say nothing of Mor- 
tillet himself—then they are the work of man, 
because, so far as we know, man is the only 
being that ever existed who has built fires and 
manufactured stone implements. This fact is a 
bar to all speculation on the subject ; and until 
it is proved that, at some time in the world’s his- 
tory, there has existed some creature other than 
man who has also made fires and chipped stone 
implements, we may safely dismiss the anthro- 
popithecus to keep company with the *‘ boojum ” 
in the realms of wonderland. And here we may 
also add that, if the geological formations in 
which these evidences of man’s handiwork have 
been found belong to the tertiary epoch, as they 
are said to do, there can be no doubt that man 
existed at that time. The conclusion is inevita- 
ble, and the sooner the so-called laws of palzon- 
tology are made to correspond with the fact, the 
better will it be for certain paleontologists. 

In treating of the existence of ‘‘ tertiary man” 
in America, our author is even more unsatis- 
factory, not because he has seen fit to discredit 
the fact, but because the grounds upon which he 
does so are wholly insufficient. Thus, in ruling 
out the evidence of the Calaveras skull, he tells 
us that although it came into Prof. Whitney’s 
hands nearly twelve years ago, yet he bas never 
published an account of it. In making this state- 
ment, our author betrays inexcusable ignorance; 
and when he goes out of his way to.attribute this 
‘long silence” to the influence of ‘* the clergy,” 
he is simply impertinent. In point of fact, 
Prof. Whitney, in July, 1866, within a few 
months after the skull was discovered, presented 
to the California Academy of Sciences as full a 
description of it, and of the circumstances under 
which it came into his possession, as it was possi- 
ble for him to give at that time; and this ac- 
count was soon after published in the third 
volume of the proceedings of that body. Since 
then he has lectured upoa the subject at different 
times ; and in a work entitled the ‘ Auriferous 
Gravels of California,’ issued in 1880, he has 
proved, as conclusively as human testimony 
can prove anything, that not only was this par- 
ticular skull taken from the “ cement,” but that 
other numan bones, as well as stone implements 
of various patterns, have at different times been 
found in the same geological formation. Whe- 
ther he is right in ascribing this formation to 
pliocene times is, perhaps, an open question, 
though even upon this point the evidence of the 
flora and fauna would seem to be decisive. 
These bave been submitted to a close examina- 
tion, and are said to be distinctly pliocene ; in 
fact, we are told that, while the bones of an 
extinct fauna are more or less common, not a 
single living species of animal has yet been 
found in these beds. That this skull closely re- 


sembles that which is supposed to be character- 
istic of certain Indian tribes of a low order of 
intelligence is true, and it is also true that some 
of the stone implemeuts found in these gravels 
show a higher degree of skill than the river- 
drift man of the succeeding geological epoch is 








supposed to have possessed ; but to assume, as is 
not unfrequently done, that these facts furnish 
data for a conclusion as to the age of the beds 
from which the specimens were taken, is virtu- 
ally to beg the whole question. So far are they 
from throwing any light upon this point, that 
they may be said to involve questions that de- 
pend for their solution upon the way in which 
the geology of this region is itself finally settled. 

Coming down to quaternary times, our author 
The anthropopithecus has 
disappeared, and in its stead we have man, not 
perhaps of a very bigh order, but still man, such 
is to-day. 


is on firmer ground. 


as he The proof of this consists in 
certain rude stone implements which are found 
in the river drift, and are supposed to show 
Practically, it 
is the same sort of evidence as that which was 
discovered in the tertiary beds of France and 
Portugal; and though it is not regarded as 
sufficient to demonstrate existence at 
that time, yet in the present instance it is held 
to be conclusive, for the reason that the paleon- 
telogical ccnditions that are supposed to have 
ushered in the quaternary epoch are believed to 
This 
point having been settled to our author’s satis 
faction, all the rest becomes plain sailing, as it 


marks of human workmanship. 


man’s 


have been favorable to his appearance. 


now only remaius for him to follow man down 
through the various geological changes, until he 
is brought face to face with conditious that cha 
racterize the fiora and fauna of existing times. 
For this work well fitted. His 
familiarity with the ebaracter aud geological 
of the dis 
coveries that distinguish this epoch, joined to 
his thorough knowledge of the methods of the 
ancient workman, as displayed in the choice of 
material and the character and quality of the 
work, enable him to trace with a masterly band 
the gradual development 


our author is 


position numerous arcbeological 


f industry from the 
the 
earved and polished ornaments and implements 
that mark the close of the quaternary and the 
beginning of what is termed the existing epoch. 

So long as he confines himself to this branch 
of his subject, and limits himself to a descrip 
tion of these ** finds,” and to discussing their bear- 
ing upon the question of the antiquity of man, 


rudely chipped stones of river-dritt to the 


he may, as a rule, be followed safely and 
with profit. But when he {forsakes this path, 
and begins to theorize upon the facts, it 


becomes necessary to proceed with caution, as 
he is very apt to push his conclusions furtker 
than the premises will warrant. Thus, in the 
summary which he gives of the results of his in- 
vestigations, he tells us that man appeared in 
Europe at the beginning of quaternary times ; 
and this may be safely conceded even if we 
do not put it still earlier, though it is by no 
means certain that the facts justify us in fix 
ing the precise date of that event at not less 
than trom two hundred and thirty to two 
hundred ana forty So, 
may entertain serious doubts as to 
the peaceable character of 


thousand years ago. 
also, we 
‘quaternary man,” 
though perfectly satisfied of his gradual advance 
artistic skill, and convinced 
that during all this time he dwelt in caves and 
rock shelters, and lived by hunting and fishing. 
And, finally, the practice of burying the aead 
and of wearing ornaments (or, as they are 
called, amulets) can hardly be considered as 
proving definitively the ‘religiosity ” of neo- 
lithic man, there 
that the former of these customs was 


in mechapical and 


to believe 
intro- 
duced into western Europe by a race of brachy- 
cephalous invaders from Asia, who brought with 
them the knowledge of pottery, of agriculture, 
and of the domestication of animals. Before 
making up our minds upon the doubtful points 
here indicated, and some others that might be 


though is reason 
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Liv iui rowhd Intention h we 
fear A fut from the extravayance wit} 
which tt *haracters are drawn Phe are 
t n f ithe newly rich of New York The 
wife has every virtue and grace, combined with 
I irkabi mental abilts Superlative crea 
t as she is, she is not in herself impossible 
Tl lies in the supposition that a man 


faded 
ter. It 
or such 
the 
be true Jt, is 
probably by accident that it para@lels in richer 


for a 
ibtf i] ch 
knave 


aenial 


ert such a woman 
tious person of do 


him at 


preten 
make 


nce such a a brute that 


the indignant rises on instant--the 


story never was and never can 
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if not higher, life ‘A Modern Instance,’ 
that story the poor wife by ber very faults proved 


but in 


herself a reality. 
To each his own taste, and surely never more 
but 


reading the sketch introductory to ‘ The Surgeon’s 


so than when an author chooses his subject ; 


Stories,’ it seems a matter of great regret that 
Topelius had not chosen to describe men and 
things he had himself known. It would take 
but little to make the surgeon a worthy com 
panion for same of Fritz Reuter’s best figures. 
“ An heirloom like the old man Bick—the 
of alland the confidant of all—was one of the 
little town’s household guardian spirits, without 
the 


uncle 


whom it was impossible to conceive how 
general welfare could be maintained.” 
We have ourselves raised the question here 
tofore whether the day of 
has not passed. Be that as 


two opinions about 


historical novels 
it may, there can 
not be such times and 
scenes as both Topelius and Ebers have select- 
ed to portray in the books before us. Gustaf 
Adolf, like Philip II., lived in a time of hard, 
brutal cruelty. The stand preémi 
nent in them for justice and humanity stand 
so by contrast with the dreadful background. 
Modern sentiment, let us be thankful, shrinks 
from such sights, and neither author has failed 
to appreciate that fact. But it would be well 
had they gone a step further and reali ed that 


The per 


men who 


therefore a true picture is impossible. 
spective is distorted, the high lights are blurred 
for want of their corresponding shadows. A 
few striking episodes are given, but the whole 
lacks reality. Ebers, moreover, has striven to 
cover too wide a field, A generous, daring boy 
sets forth in life, believing in the charm of one 
word to win for him all that is best—fortune 
(luck), art, fame, power, and at last love. The 
Black Forest, Madrid, Florence, Lepanto, Ant 
werp—it is almost all Europe, and a great deal 
of the sixteenth century; too much by far to put 
hetween two covers. And we return to our first 
suggestion : what if all this skill and labor had 
been bestowed on something Ebers had known 
at first hand ? 

‘An Honorable Surrender’ is written 
—in some very well written. Yet 
many readers will pause at the close to con 
sider whether to class it with ‘A Fair Barba 
rian’ or with ‘ An Earnest Trifler.’ This, it will 
be perceived, is to ask the question: Has it a 


well 


respects, 


voice of its own, or is it but an echo? Some 
will reply in the words of the heroine herself, 
“It was not imitation, but real likeness.” Others 
will hold their judgment in suspense until the 
author shall give some further proof of original 
power. The two men are of purely convention- 
al types, the one, “obviously a gentleman,” the 
supposed product of culture, the other the “ man 
of nature.” The beroine cannot be rendered in 
one phrase, nor in many. In fact, much of the 
doubt about the book will be upon the point 
whether she is made consistent with herself, or 
with any probable theory of the thoughts and 
deeds of young ladyhood. The author has un- 
deniably succeeded in making her attractive, 
though she endows her with a subtlety of analy- 
sis and reflection quite unlikely in a girl of 
twenty. In her study of George Eliot, she has 
overlooked the fact that the abstract arguments, 
the keen logic, the delicate balance of motive 
occur only in the author’s own comments. The 
words and formulated thoughts of Dorothea 
Brooke and Gwendolen Harleth are concrete 
and simple to the last degree. 

The work is clearly that of an inexperienced 
hand. A loveless marriage as an escape from 


poverty is the temptation of the heroine, but, 
for aught that appears, she is the heiress of 
“ Fairfields.” 
tion; it is not [poverty. 


That may mean dulness, stagna- 
To dwell each half 


The Nation. 


dozen pages upon the youth and freshness of 
hero No, 2 may be pardoned, but when in addi- 
tion he is described for the fourteenth time as 
“ boyish,” the insistence of epithet becomes ludi- 
Alice’s father is so amazed at her growth 
during a three years’ absence that he does not 


crous. 


know her, but he has prepared as a surprise for 
her an elaborate dress, which fits to a marvel. In 
a novel, dress as a due accessory has its impor 
tance and is pleasing. Dress for its own sake be 
comes importunate, annoying One who means 
to master the art of novel-writing might learn 
much from George Eliot and Miss Thackeray, 
who, though so different from each other, never 
make a mistake on this point. The whole sub 
ject of dress in fiction would be profitable to an 
essayist. Besides its value asa part of the pic 
ture of 
curiously reveals the personal traits or 


contemporary manners, it frequently 
associa- 
tions of the writers themselves 

From fine phrases and strained self-question 
ings it is delightful to turn to the gentle sim 
plicity of Mrs. Oliphant’s people. True story- 
teller that she is, the coming of a new book of 
hers gives the same assurance of sweet, fresh 
pleasure as the tidings that the June roses are in 
She takes us this time to NScot- 
‘Katie Stewart,’ a 
life-time ago for some of us. There is old Sir 
Patrick, who lived twice as long as was expect- 
himself, 


bloom again. 
land, where we first knew 


ed, and his who as old as 
There is the manse, full of gay voices, whither, 
for the sake of the Katie, come “the 
lang-leggit laddies”; and the dim old manor-house 
where sit the ladies of Murkley, Margaret queen- 


son, was 


bonnie 


ing it bravely:xqueen-regent only, though she 
be—and Jean, that sweetest of all women, “an 
old maid who 1s stilla young one.” Above the 
village rises their father’s folly, a great palace 
uninhabited and unfinished ; white and splendid, 
but all naked, vacant, and silent. The herois a 
preux chevalier, and the heroine, though with 
avery distinct self of 
the tender, impulsive, high-hearted girls whom 
Mrs. Oliphant bas so long loved to draw. 

Admit that the whole bas a little the air of 
prearrangement, that things may not have fall- 
en quite so of themselves, the picture is so at 
tractive that we gladly lend ourselves to the illu- 
sion, and believe at least in the might-have-been. 
Mrs. Oliphant’s scenes and people have always 
had a tender glamour over them, yet not a light 
what this 
preux chevalier sees as he come. driving into 
Murkley village late in the summer evening of 
the Far North, “ when it is sae lang hght.” “In 
that wonderful light everything had been soften 
ed and beautified—a sort of living romance was 
in the air; and the evening softness, anc the 
strange magic of the lingering light, had given 
a charm to everything.” More stirring taies 
will be sought for respite or forgetting in the 
midst of hard work, but these peaceful chroni- 
cles will beguile the long afternoons of youth’s 


her own, is another of 


of dreams nor of faery. It is like 


summer holiday, or solace the hours of age when 
the work is all done. 

‘Criquette’ is a tale of theatrical life. It dis- 
cusses incidentally and with cold and bitter sar- 
casm social conditions not freely discussed in 
American novels intended chiefly to be read by 
that curious entity, the Young Girl. Criquette 
herself is as innocent and as good in her way as 
was the Abbé Constantin in his way. We see 
her first a tiny child in the streets, before she 
made her appearance in a fairy spectacle at the 
Porte St.-Martin asa pert little princess. We 
see her after she has left the stage and entered a 
convent to be educated. We see her when she 
runs away again to go back on the stage. We 
see her at last when she goes forth to death to 
save the life she loves. Around Criquette hangs 
a whole gallery of theatrical portraits—Pascal, 


Grata quies. 
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who is her first defender, Leruche, the old mana 
ger who had created four parts at the ThéAtre 
Francais, and his sister, and the leading actor, 
whose wife scolded the young 
All the minor characters 
are drawn with a firm touch and an extraordi 
Altogether, * Cri 
is a stronger piece of work than the 


ladies who resist 
ed his fascinations. 


narily clear sense of humor. 
quette’ 
‘ Abbé Constantin,’ 


ed to be made a text-book in 


though certainly less adapt 
American schools 
for young ladies. 

M. Zola’s new novel is just the reverse of M. 
Halévy’s, being both dulland dirty. Of all his 
works it is the least readable. It lacks interest. 
The story is weak and it is feebly told: yet the 
idea of it was fertile. Just as in ‘ Pot-Bouille’ 
M, Zola coufined most of his action and nearly 
dwelling, so in the 
Dames’ he confines them to one 
His story tells of the 
of one of the gigantic bazaars dear to all good 
Americans in Paris—the “ Bon Marché” or the 
We might call it a French version 


all of his characters to one 


} 
i 
} 
i 


jonheur des 


huge shop. growth 


“ Louvre.” 


of the ‘ House of a Merchant Prince,’ except that 
the French Merchant Priuce is a retailer, and 
that the only ship whose commerce concerns 


him is thaton the arms of Paris. Here is a sub 


worthy of Balzac, whose name is ever at 


nd of M. Zola’s pen whenever the novelist 


ject 
the 
turns critic : 


and what Balzac would have made 
are reminded 
rather of Rétif de la Bretonne. M. Zola’s moral 
bad as Rétif’s, and yet he lacks the 
straightforward and honest frankness of bis pre 
was announced that M. Zola had 
heard the call to repentance, and that the ‘ Bon- 


of it we can imagine, But we 


co le is @aSs 
decessor. It 


heur des Dames’ was to prove that he, too, could 


) 


abjure sack and write cleanly, if be would: and 
it is true that the much 
than its forerunners. But it is disfigured by the 


same hopelessly low tone, by 


book is less offensive 
the same disbelief 
in any nobility of thought, word, or deed, by the 
same grovelling incapacity to be clean, even 
when cleanliness is the most marketable quality. 


WALFORD’S INSURANCE CYCLOP.EDIA 
The Insurance Cyclopedia. By Cornelius Wal 
ford, F.I.A., F.S.S., Barrister-at-Law. Lon 
don: Charles & Edwin Layton; New York: 


The Spe clator Company ° 


Mvcu of the confusion in Probabilities is owing 
to the lack of distinction of its subdivisions. As 
a matter of fact, the science has three branches 
so distinct that the methods of the one apply 
only in part to the others. The first of these 
branches is the science of the Chances in which 
the probability of a single event is considered. 
Such is the probability of any given throw of 
It may be applied to hu 
man events, as, to the outcome of a business enter- 
prise or the probable time of death of an indivi 
dual, and the attempt has been made toapply it to 
judicial affairs. This branch of the science depends 


e 


for its certaintv on the amount of 


dice or turn of cards, 


our know 
ledge, and its resultsare but the expression of 
our ignorance. When applied to practical af- 
fairs, it has been justly accused of taking the 
nature of gambling. 

The second branch is the science of the Mean, 
in which the most probable result is drawn from 
many measurements of an individual object. 
The circumference of the earth is absolute, and 
could be expressed, if known, to the fraction of 
an inch, but its measurement is subject toa large 
number of errors which we are unable entirely 
to eliminate. 
sults which, when made with all possible accu- 
racy, differ from each other. The question then 
is, What is the most probable value as shown by 


these measurements‘ and it is this question which 


Different measurements give re- 
g 
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the science of the Mean enables us to answer. 
{n this division falls the theory of errors. 

The last is the science of Averages. The pre- 
ceding is applied to things which have an abso 
lute though unattaivable value. The science of 
averages gives simply representative values to 
things in themselves different. The first branch, 
then, gives the measure of certainty, the second 
the certainty of measurements, and this, approxi 
mation to a type. 
individuals, this with large numbers. 


The first and second deal with 
There is 
no absolute length for rivers, nor beight for 
mountains, nor weight for horses, nor stature 
for men, but there is in each case an average 
value. It may not be true for any individual, 
but it represents that feature of the class, and 
the larger the number of individuals employed 
in getting it, the more nearly representative does 
it become. 

It is to the last branch that belong the deduc 
tions from statistics. The demonstration of 
their stability is now more than a century and a 
half old. Their development in the bands of 
mavy eminent men, notably in those of Quetelet, 
has brought out into plain view the curious cer 
tainty of events among large numbers of men. 
For any given country the number of births, 
deaths, suicides, dwarfs, blind, is almost invaria 
ble from year to year or province to province, 
and is determined by the average of human 
emotions, passions, and contingencies. Thus it 
is possible to predict with a great approach to 
accuracy how many suicides will occur in France 
or Germany next year. It is not, however, 
possible to point out the individuals who will 
commit this crime. Here lies the moral advan- 
tage of financial ventures founded on tbe third 
over those founded en the first branch of proba- 
bilities. For the former the event, being an 
average, is fairly certain; for the latter the 
event is uncertain, The former is a fair business 
venture, the latter is a wager. 

Walford’s ‘ Cyclopedia’ is a book which gives, 
with unusual fulness und accuracy, the raw 
materials fur one part of the science of ave 
rages—viz., that part which relates to human 
misfortunes, casualties, disease, death, and to the 
business of insuring against them. It treats of 
marine, fire, bealtb, accident, and life insurance, 
and contains much interesting information con- 
cerning the kinds of so-called insurance which 
properly come under the first branch of proba 
bilities and are really forms of gambling. The 
author has planned the work on no small scale. 
It is not only a dictionary of the terms used in 
insurance, but it 1s also full in the biography, 
histery of the 
and is a compendium of vital statistics. The 
author ranges with fair fulmess and accu 
racy from Harvey to the Gunpowder Plot, 
from Alkali Works to Comets and Cyclones, 
from Contentment and Education to the Cru 


bibliograpby, and subjects, 


sades affordi: 


and Spontaneous Generation 
a curious illustration of bow a tecbnical and 
apparently limited subject grasps deeply int 


science and lit 





ny other branches of 


ture. The political economist will find bere th 
fullest collection of tables ever made relating to 
mortality, to health and disease, and to casual 
ties He can glean from important articles on 
the Census and on Consols He will tind exten 


Sive tables of great fires (ninety pages), of 


famines, floods, hailstorms, and great frosts. 
He will have fifty-three pages concerning the 
curious English Gilds and 373 pages on Friendly 
Societies The physician has long articles on 
Cholera, Consumption, Deatb, Disease, Fevers, 


Health, andsoon The ordivary encyc! peedias 


repeat one another, and the new ones are often 
only the old made over; but Mr. Walford is here 
ploughing a new field, and turns up gems and 
curiosities without number 


‘The 


The work was first announced in 1866, and 


Nation. 


the first volume published in 171 Phe 
volume is now in course of publication As it 
begins early in the letter H, the work must be 
about balf completed, and, if tinished, will consist 


of ten or twelve volumes. The volumes are thick 
having 600) to 700 pages eacl d+ print 
fine It is ove of the largest literary ter 


prises ever undertaken by a single person ; for 








internal evidence imdicates that it is almost 
eutirely the work of the author a \s in 
some Other literary ventures Mr. Wait 1. hav 
Ing misgivings about its reception in’ England 
“had an abiding consolation” in bis b fin its 
hearty reception on this side of the Atlant 

Here, he says, it will tind countless thousands of 
readers ; for here, in Insurance as in everything 
else, the fact is recognized that knowledge is 
power Atter this gratifving tribute to us, one 
is rather pained to hit upon the article “ Actua 
ries, Institute of (Great Britain),” and tind that 
while in England no one is allowed to pract 

as actuary until he has taken, ¢ passed exan 

nation in, a stiff three years’ course of prepara 
tion, bere he becomes an actuary when he can 


find a board of directors who will ap; 
There the actuary is made, here he seems to be 
born, hke a poet. The author has evidentls 
made an attempt to be as full as possible on 
American affairs. He has given an abstract of 
the insurance laws of each State, under the head- 
ing of the State, and has much American infor 
mation, under general and special headings, scat 
tered through the work. On the other band, the 
information concerning France and Germany is 
collected under a single beading, cach with about 
one hundred pages. 

In so large a work, and one which will prove 
so useful that its owner cz 





dispense with most 
other books on its topic, it seems ungenerous 
There is 


a a 


however, a serious fault of omission atte: 


point out trivial errors and defects 
the volumes which have aypeared up to this 
time. Dealing as this Cyclopadia does entirely 
with subjects appertaining directly or indirectly 


to mathematics,one would at Jeast expect to tind it 





instructive under purely mathematical beadings 
To many consulting the 
would often mean more than a pay SF exp aua 
tion. If tbere is a formula in these five larg 
volumes, we have failed to discover it On 
the things which the statistician has 


is to eliminate fluctuations from crude tables 


get out the succession 


nearly represent the natural law i , This 
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this tield bas been carefully tilled for a century 


rmore, and is now about exhausted. His classi 


fication (borrowed from Brand) of fire-escapes 


int two classes—viz., those requiring the 


aid of outsiders, and those which can be worked, 


without aid, by the occupants of a burning 


building—might be supplemented by a third class 
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more important than the other two—viz., those 
fastened permanently to the building, as exter- 
nal ladders and balconies. Of thefirst class, the 
most useful are the telescoping ladders and the 
The latter are usually of canvayr, in 
which the velocity of fall can be regulated by 
spreading the elbows and knees, but to which 
the two objections apply that they are inflamma- 
ble, and that the air offers obstruction to their 
movement from window to An at- 
tempt has been made to remedy these objections 


“ shoots.” 


window. 


by making them of a network of copper wire in 
one case, and in anvtber by a tube of iron with 
network compartments descending on an endless 
chain, the speed of which can be controlled, Of 
the second class there seems to be nothing on the 
whole better than a knotted rope or rope ladder 
with the means of fastening it to the window- 
sill. What is now wanted would seem to be not 
novel and ingenious fire-escapes, but the general 
adoption of a single form, or a few simple forms, 
with which both firemen and the public could 
become perfectly familiar by frequent public 
exhibitions and through the public prints. A 
person in imminent danger of death by fire is not 
in « fit condition to investigate a new and com- 
plicated fire-escape, though it might be well 
adapted to his wants if he knew how to use it. 

It is not generally known that Babbage found 
sO many centenarians that he was enabled to 
construct a centenary mortality table, the bigh- 
est age in which is 150. The table was formed 
from 1,751 fairly authentic cases, the most of 
them from the last century. The perennial crop 
of newspaper centenarians has not even novelty 
torecommendit. Itseems that marine insurance 
has a feline aspect. While a cat is alive on the 
sLip, an old English law declares that the ship 
cannot be a “wreck.” Besides, each captain is 
bound to have a cat on board a ship infested 
with rats. Asitis stated that in 1871 London 
had 700,000 cats, it would seem tbat there would 
be no difficulty there in obtaining the fellow- 
voyager required by law. It appears that 
Cocker never saw the arithmetic on which his 
fame rests. It was publisbed in 1677, the year 
of, but after, his death. The fortieth edition 
was published in 1723, and many editions have 
appeared since. Under “Family,” we have a 
large number of interesting details. The most 
remarkable family recorded is that of an English 
bleacher named Pearson. He was married four 
times and had by each of his first three wives 
thirteen children, and by his last fourteen, mak- 
ing a total of fifty-three. Of polygamous mar- 
riages Mr. Walford gives the result in the case 
of a certain Kimball, whose administrators, ac- 
cording to their report, filed in 1869 in Salt Lake 
City, found forty-one children. But we refrain 
from going further, though the temptation is 
almost irresistible. 


Linguistic Essays. By Carl Abel, Ph.D. Lon- 
Triibner & Co. ; Boston: J. R. Osgood 
1882. S8vo, pp. vii.-265, 


don : 

& Co, 
[IN 1859, Dr. M. Lazarus, Professor of Psycho- 
logy in the University of Bern, and Dr. H. 
Steinthal, Privat-docent of General Philology in 
the University of Berlin, issued a prospectus of 
a magazine entitled Zeitschrift fiir Volkerpsy- 
chologie und Sprachwissenschaft, which in due 
time was issued by the publishing-house of Ferd, 
Diimmler in Berlin. The chief object of the 
magazine was to discover and explain the psy- 
chological characteristics of the different races, 
nations, or peoples of the earth. The editors in- 
tended to lay the foundations, and proceed as 
far as possible in the construction, of a new 
science, which should investigate mental phe- 
nomena from a social instead of an individual 
point of view. To accomplish this, they an- 
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nounced their intention of laying under contri- 
bution everything relating to the history, man~ 
ners, and customs, institutions, literature, art, 
science, and (above all, if not including all) 
language of each people. They maintained tiat 
the language of a people represents most fully 
and completely the view which that people 
takes of all things about which the mind of the 
people has concerned itself. In short, a com- 
plete knowledge of the language of a people 
carries with it a knowledge of all that people 
has been or is. 

How far the editors succeeded in establishing 
and developing their new science it is not our 
purpose, nor is this the place, toinquire. They 
certainly succeeded in making a very interest- 
ing magazine, and among the contributors to it 
have been many of the ablest writers of Ger. 
many—philosophers, bistorians, jurists, critics 
in art and literature, and especially philologists. 
These “Linguistic Essays” of Dr. Abel were 
intended to form a contribution to the new sci- 
ence of Vdélkerpsychologie. But it would cer- 
tainly be unjust to Messrs. Lazarus and Stein- 
thal and their disciples to form a judgment of 
the methods and possibilities of the science from 
the work of Dr. Abel. It consists of ten essays, 
most of which have heretofore been communi- 
cated to the public through various channels, 
It is difficult to see for what reason the volume 
has been included in the ‘‘ Oriental Series” of 
Triibner & Co. The thirty-odd volumes of that 
series which have already been published, with 


perhaps the single exception of Dr. Hahn’s book ™ 


on the religion and mythology of Southern 
Africa, have all been of a strictly Oriental cha- 
racter. But of the present volume, all, except a 
very small portion, has nothing specially Orien- 
tal about it. Much of it, however, is entertain- 
ing, ingenious, acute, suggestive, but not scien 
tific. 

In his first essay Dr. Abel compares the man 
ner in which the French use their word ami and 
the Germans their corresponding word, Freund, 
This essay is interesting—sometimes even amus- 
ing; but it is evident that the writer has 
throughout been guided, perhaps unconsciously, 
by his preconceived notions of the differences in 
the character of the two nations. The second 
essay is entitled ‘‘The Conception of Love in 
Some Ancient and Modern Languages.” The 
languages treated are the Latin, English, He- 
brew, and Russian. Under the conception of 
love in English, for example, are included the 
emotions expressed by the words love, affection, 
charity, fondness, passion, liking, and attach- 
ment, and the meanings of all these words are ela- 
borately discussed. But patriotism, friendship, 
philanthropy, and many others, might have been 
included with as much propriety as “ charity.” 
In an appendix to this essay Dr. Abel cites a 
large number of passages in support of his views 
from writers in the languages mentioned, each 
accompanied by an English translation. But 
the freedom of his translations often amounts to 
** perfect looseness.” We would not assert that 
Dr. Abel has not a competent knowledge of 
Latin, Russian, and Hebrew, but certainly 
some of his translations from the Latin, if made 
by a Freshman, would receive a mark far below 
‘* max.” 

The third essay treats of ‘‘ The English Verbs 
of Command ”—to wit, the eleven verbs, com- 
mand, order, enjoin, bid, ordain, decree, dictate, 
prescribe, direct, charge, and appoint. This is 
the longest essay in the book, and the distinc- 
tions between these words are discussed with 
much acuteness, and generally with correctness. 
But there is one great defect in their treatment 
which is more or less observable in almost all 
the other essays. Of the history of words either 
Dr. Abel knows little or does not care to make 





any use of what ke knows. None of the words 
in question are traced to the rcots from which 
they have sprung. Their original meanings, 
and the various ways in which those meanings 
have been modified, are nowhere pointed out, 
and yet it is precisely this knowledge which 
would seem to be of the highest importance, 
either in arriving at an exact comprehension of 
the meaning of the words, or in ascertaining 
what light they throw upon the workings of the 
English mind. 

The limits of our space compel us to pass over 
several of the essays with a mere indication of 
their subjects. The fourth treats of ‘‘ The Dis 
crimination of Synonyms” ; the fifth, ‘‘Of Phi 
lological Methods”; the sixth, of ‘‘ The Connec- 
tion between Dictionary and Grammar”; the 
seventh, of ‘‘ The Possibility of a Common Lite- 
rary Language for the Slav Nations,” as to 
which Dr. Abel concludes that it can come 
about only by the general adoption of the Rus- 
sian by the other Slav nations. We presume 
that-no impartial observer will feel the least in- 
clination to question this conclusion. Whether 
this result—manifestly the only one possible—is 
itself attainable, is a question which the future 
alone can solve. The eighth essay treats of 
‘*Coptic Intensification” ; the ninth, of ‘‘ The 
Origin of Language”; the tenth and last, of 
“The Order and Position of Words in the Latin 
Sentence.” Discussions of the origin of lan- 
guage have of late years been regarded with 
great disfavor by philologists. The opinion is 
daily gaining ground that the time for grappling 
cuccessfully with this question has not yet ar- 
rived. The historical development of written 
languages, and especially the organism of bar- 
barous languages spoken by peoples who have 
not yet attained that stage of development 
which produces writing, must be much more 
carefully investigated than they have been, be 
fore any sound conclusions can be attained. 
Dr. Abel’s essay is open to the same criticism to 
which all previous attempts are subject : they 
all proceed upon the express or implied assump- 
tion that at some time there have been commu- 
nities of human beings essentially the same as 
ourselves, but destitute of language. No such 
people exists anywhere on the face of the earth, 
and there is not a particle of evidence, of the 
slightest scientific value, that any such people 
ever has existed. It is possible that Dr. Abel's 
essay may be of some utility in calling attention 
to the condition of language at that stage when 
writing begins to be developed ; but the origin 
of language lies a long way back of this, and re- 
quires a far different course of studies. 

Dr. Abel writes very good English, and much 
of his book will prove entertaining to the gene- 
ralreader. It may give some useful hints and 
suggest some subjects for profitable investiga 
tion even to philologists, but its positive contri 
butions to science are of little account. 
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THE promoter of the lunisolar theory of earth- 
quakes, Rudolf Falb, originaily a Sty rian priest, 
is also the renewer of the exploded theory of an 
ancient ethnic connection between the Aryans 
and the Peruvians in race and form of speech. 
Nothing daunted by the unanimous condemna- 
tion of Lopez’s unscientific Aryan-Kechua dic- 
tionary (1871) by competent critics, Falb at- 
tempts to reconstruct the oldest phonetic forms, 
which ‘were the common property of both 
stocks,” in the dilettante publication whose title 
we give above. His knowledge of the Peruvian 
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languages is limited to a smattering of two dia 
lects only—the Kechua and the Aimara: and, 
instead of studying first the numerous other 
Kechua dialects as a safe basis for a compara 
tive grammar, he set himself to work comparing 
what be fancies to be their primordial forms 
with those of languages known to us froma 
period preceding by twenty or thirty centuries 
his two Peruvian dialects. 

But let us look at the results. The reconstruc 
tion of the earliest sounds in the beginning of 
oral language is, according to Falb’s theory, as 
follows (p. 306) : From the earliest and primary 
sound, rh, were first evolved hva, ra, and dsa, 
From hva—a sound of paramount importance 
in Falb’s system—were evolved ua, va, ga; 
from ra: la, ya; from the “ spitting sound ” dsa: 
da, sa. The further developments are as fol 
lows: from va came fa and ‘wa; from the latter, 
ba, pa, ma; from ga originated the guttural 
sounds; from da: na, ta. Why the sonant 
mutes should be more ancient than the corre- 
sponding surd sounds, is just as enigmatic to us 
as why our author makes different sounds of 
hva, ua, and wa, which are de facto identical in 
all Indian languages. But the functions of his 
“primary syllable,” hua (why not bva, as be- 
fore ?), are still more wonderful, for be states (p. 
162) that hua signifies any kind of radiation or 
indentation—hand, breath, star, rain ; the redu- 
plicated form huahua becomes huara, and 
from it is formed huarana, or, in contracted 
form, huana. These two are the great roots 
from which Falb’s genius derives a stupendous 
array of words from the most disparate Aryan, 
Semitic, Egyptian, Basque, and Peruvian dia- 
lects, without paying any regard to their older 
forms as known to us. From huara spring 
xeip, gér, Wehr, aurum, aurora, fire, Feuer, 
vier, vir, parére, parare, puer; the Sanskrit 
terms kara (head), vara (man), from which 
our baron, var6on, herus ; Semitic words like or 
(light), bara (to prepare), and the Aimara buara- 
huara, sfar and red at dawn. From huana 
Falb derives yoveia, generatio, sun and son (both 
being sa-huana, or ‘‘ double huana™); sol (Lat.), 
which is sa-huala, the Kechua huano (excre- 
ment, manure), the Aimara kauna (egg), the 
Chinese man (lance), and a Tatar and a Basque 
word to boot. Readers not satistied with this 
brilliant array of erudition will be gratitied, in 
reading further, to learn that there is a connec- 
tion between the Kechua words cacha, salt, and 
cocha, ocean, and that @ddarra is the radix of 
salt and Selters-water (p. §). 
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Sinai, tbrough the Desert of the Wandering, 
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‘There is not chapter in the be 
It is entertaining throvghout. It depicts men and 
countries in a picturesque and thoughtful manner, and 
is likely to meet with as much favor asthe author's 
former capital books on travel.”—New York Lerald. 

‘These notes of travel recount precisely what the 
average reader desires to hear, and the narrative is put 
together with much liter skill. Dr. Field has un 
questionably given us an entertaining book. We think 
his account of the revolution suppressed at Tel-el Ke} 
and of the relation of Fngland to that movement, the 
most intelligible, tmpartial, and satisfactory that we 
have seen in print.”—Nere York Sun, 

* Rev. T. W. Chambers, D.D., of New York, who some 
years since made the journey across the Desert to 
Mcunt Sinal, writes: ‘Those who have been over the 
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period, an imperishable legacy of grace and 
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“Two such travellers as Dr. Field and Dr. Post very some unautho. { and incomplete editions of 


rarely turn up, cither together or separately. They ran 


a great risk in going through the long Desert as they 
did. But this only enhances the interest of the volun 
It is at once very entertaining and very instructive. 
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* Dr. Henry M. Field, 
Evangelist, 1s also a right famous traveller. 
been other tourists who could give quite 
account of personal experiences and 
foreign lands, but the number of those who combin« 
with this picturesque and realistic narrative so much of 
the most pertinent and instructive information, is rare 
Advance, 
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as piquant an 
adventures in 


indeed.” Chicago. 


“Dr. Henry M. Field, editor of the N. Y. Evangelist, 
his well-wrought books of travel ‘On the 
Desert,’ a portfolio of sketches taken on the 
back or at the tent-door. A thoughtful student 
of the literature and history adjacent to his themes, he 
interfuses just enough of such knowledge into his itine- 
rary to lend it stimulating interest, without detracting 
from the vivacious, good-humored, and pictorial charm 
of his pen."—Springfield Republican. 
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be overlooked. Poems in prose look out of these pages, 
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attractive and so skilfully and effectively presented in 
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all the annals of literature. 
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